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WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A GOOD 
ROAD. 

The old trails and cart tracks, run when men 
had less to carry and carried it less often than 
they do now, will no longer answer the purpose 
of roads. With the coming of a vaster population 
and the tremendous increase in market crops, the 
traffic laid upon the old highways is greater than 
they can bear. Suddenly we have swung into an 
age of road-building. The necessity is here; the 
traffic is here; the ability to build is here. If this 
latter point some be constrained to deny, let it be 
taken into account that a people who are able to 
Sustain the amazing losses of time, of broken ve- 
hicles, and of ruined teams, entailed by our pres- 
ent system of roads are well able to build and 
maintain better highways. The challenge is not 


to our ability, but to our willingness, our enter- 
prise, 





IS COTTONSEED BETTER FERTILIZER THAN | 


COTTONSEED MEAL? 

By the scant use of cottonseed meal as fertilizer 
and the liberal use of cottonseed, many have con- 
vinced themselves that cottonseed is a better fer- 
tilizer for cotton than is the meal. The fertiliz- 
ing content of the meal and of the seed makes 


fifteen pounds of meal equal to one bushel of| 


seed; and by test of these quantities the meal is 
Slightly superior. Any man, by comparing the 
market value of fifteen pounds of meal with the 
value of one bushel of seed, can at any time de- 
termine which is best for him to use. It is use- 
less for one to fool himself with the idea that by 
butting the cottonseed oil into the ground with 
the seed that contains it he is aiding the crop. 
The seed must decay before they fertilize the 
crop. The hull may first decay. Then, the oil 
retards the decay of the seed perhaps. In a dry 
Season there may not be moisture enough to rot 
the seed enough, and in any case some of the 
fertilizing value of the seed will not become 
Available till it is too late for the crop. Does this 
make the seed better for the second crop? Tests 
favor the mea] again. Since the meal is finely 





For the Night-Rider-‘‘ The Military and Gallows.’’ 





In some quarters of the South the night-rider has made his appearance. 

The seriousness of this fact cannot be over-estimated. Whatever plea of justification 
he may make, the night-rider is the symbol of lawlessness, of barbarism, of a spirit that 
would undermine the very foundations of government and of public safety. 

This night-rider business must be nipped in the bud, at whatever cost; for once let 
loose, it would go, like a midnight fire in a sleeping city, to ends whereof no man can 
guess. 

Certain it is that if wide-spread, its effects would be ruinous to the South and to 
the good name of her people. : 

The way would be opened for criminals and desperadoes to wreak vengeance upon the 
innocent of all ages and sexes; neither life nor property anywhere would be safe; 
would become disorganized; wives and children 


labor 
in the farm homes would become the 
prey of an unceasing terror—and even in the depression of property values resulting from 
the general demoralization, the loss would be collossal. 

Serious as the situation would be in any other section, it becomes ten-fold more se- 
rious in the Southern States where the presence of 10,000,000 negroes suggests all the 
possibilities of crime and uprising on the part of the more desperate and violent of both 
races, with bloody consequences and conflicts easy to imagine. 

The situation, we repeat, is serious; and it is imperative that the farmers of the 
Southern States immediately make their regard for law and order so positive and unmis- 
takable that the night-rider movement will end at once and forever with its present in- 
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glorious beginning. 


can not use over-much gentleness in handling 
magazine. 


bully. 


unanimous public opinion— 








If strong remedies are necessary, they must be adopted. 
rider meet a response as cruel and bloody as the conditions he would bring about. 


With the night-rider there is but one way to deal—the way in which Governor Noel 
of Mississippi announces that he will deal with such offenders. 

“The military and the gallows will be used,” he declares. 

Every Governor in the South, every sheriff and constable and deputy should join in 
the same resolve; and we appeal to our 100,000 farmer readers in the Southern States to 
meet this threatened danger in the same spirit. 

The South must be saved at whatever cost from the perils of night-riderism; and it is 
better that severe measures be used on the hoheads who now threaten to start the move- 
ment rather than wait until the evil becomes, here as in Kentucky, so violent as to make 
officrers and governments cower before its shameful strength. 

There is no more despicable character than the man who is at once a coward and a 
The methods of the night-rider put him in this class; 
the South should meet his lawless show of force with a lawful show of force backed by 


“The military and the gallows” for all who would start a reign of terror in the South! 


Let the threat of the night- 
We 
the fool who plays with fire above a powder 


and in the very beginning 











pulverized and the oil has been taken out, the | 
meal feeds the crop quickly; but it is possible | 
that in a very wet season some of the value of | 
the meal might leach away more readily than if | 
seed were used. 





HOW TO PREVENT WHEAT SMUT. 








There are Two Types and Dr. Stevens Tells How to 
Combat Both. 


Many farmers are now making inquiries regard- | 
ing wheat smut. 

There are two varieties of this trouble, one | 
known as the loose smut, the other, the stinking | 
smut. The loose smut is readily recognized from | 
the fact that it drops out as a dry dust and leaves | 
the chaff empty. 

The stinking smut, on the contrary, remains in | 
the chaff as a more or less waxy mass, which has | 
a very disagreeable odor when rubbed between | 
the fingers. The latter of these smuts, the stink-| 
ing smut, can be prevented by formalin treat- 
ment, which has been repeatedly given by me in | 


| badly affected with the loose smut. 


these columns. All you need is to take 1 ounce 
of formalin to’3 gallons of water and use 1 gallon 
ot this mixture on each bushel of seed; wetting 
the seed theroughly with this mixture at night 
and allowing it to stand over-night, covered with 
blankets or bags. The seeds may then be dried 
in any way which seems desirable. Seeds so treat- 
ed will raise wheat free from stinking smut, and 
will raise oats free from smut. 


This treatment is not, however, effective against 
the loose smut of wheat. The loose smut finds its 
way into the seed when the wheat plant is still 
in bloom, therefore any seed which comes from 
a field where there was smut, very probably was 
affected when the wheat was in blossom. The 
seed which comes from a field where there was 
any loose smut is almost certain to raise a crop 
The remedy 
against loose smut is to secure seed from a field 
which was known to be free from this disease. 

The smut on corn is an entirely separate dis- 
ease and does not grow on either wheat or oats. 

F. L. STEVENS, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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“The Grandeur That Was Rome.” 





Some Memorials of Rome’s Greatness When She 


Poe’s Twelfth Letter—Walking Over Streets That Once Heard the Footsteps of Caesar, Cicero, 
Antony, Scipio, Brutus, St. Paul, and St. Peter —The Martyrs of the Colosseum and the Later 


Degeneracy of the Church. 

‘“Rome!”’ 

How many millions.of men and women, how. 
many generations long dead and forgotten, how 
many tribes and tongues and nations, have heard 
the word: sometimes with terror, sometimes 
with pride, but always with an interest such as no 
other name in all geography can conjure up— 

Rome, the Eternal City! 


Standing yesterday in the Forum my mind 
went back, back, back through nineteen centuries 
of time—past Washington and Napoleon and 
Cromwell and Columbus and Luther and Charle- 
mague and Alaric and Constantine and Nero— 
until I paused in fatigue at the very day-dawn of 
the Christian Era itself—and yet there still was 
Rome, imperial, unrivalled, the mistress of the 
world: — 

“And it came to pass in those days that there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that all 
the world should be taxed.”’ 

“Caesar Augustus’’—one man—commanded; 
‘all the world’? obeyed. From the Pillars of 
Hercules on the west to the Persian Gulf on the 
east the marvelous machinery of the Roman Gov- 
ernment, the greatest that the world’had known, 
was set in motion; and in far away Palestine, Jo- 
seph, a carpenter of Nazareth, and his wife an- 
swered the summons that all tribes obeyed and 
went up to Bethlehem at that first of all Christ- 
mas tides. 

& 

Thus it was that where my fatigued memory 
stopped, more than nineteen hundred years ago, 
a decree of the Roman Emperor _changed the 
birthplace of the Saviour of Mankind; and Rome 
was even then hoary with age. Centuries had 
come and gone, empires had risen and fallen, 
since her history had emerged from the legendary 
period of wolf-suckled Romulus and Remus, and 
of the heroic Horatii and Curatii. The world-old 
struggle of the masses for equality, the world- 
old contest between wealth and democracy, had 
been fought out: a century and a half the ple- 
beians or common people had struggled ‘or equal 
political rights, for the fair distribution of public 
lands, for freedom from oppressive taxation, for 
just laws for the poor and for the debtor. Tribe 
after tribe and nation after nation had humbled 
themselves before the Roman eagles; proud Car- 
thage itself after a struggle so brave as to win 
the admiration of the ages, had become a deso- 
late ruin; and even far-away Britain had heard 
the drum-beat of the all-conquering Empire. 


& 

It is hard for me to realize, even with all the 
ruins around me, that I am here where all this 
world-history was made, here where was the 
heart and brain of human society from whence 
went throbbing forth those impulses of govern- 
ment and of intelligence that not only affected 
all mankind in those long-gone days, but have 
profoundly influenced all succeeding generations 
of men. Upon this narrow stage to which I have 
come the world’s mightiest dramas have been act- 
ed and the world’s mightiest names have won 
their renown. ‘The stones in the streets here 
have heard the footsteps of Caesar 
walls have echoed the eloquence of 
Antony.” 


and these 
Cicero and 


& 
Let us look about us for a moment. 
The same Caesar Augustus as whose subject 


Was Mistress of the World Described in Editor 


Basilica Julia which he begun still shown to the 
tourist, but here is the ‘‘Temple of Caesar’’ on the 
spot where he erected a new oratorical tribune 
and from which his own funeral was held—Mark 
Antony from the rostrum delivering that incom- 
parably adroit, eloquent and powerful oration 
which did indeed all but ‘‘move the stones of 
Rome to rise and mutiny.”’ 


My mind turns from the funeral scene, how- 
ever, to the times when Caesar in the Forum 
and Capitol here, ‘‘bestrode this narrow world like 
a Colossus’’—ghe foremost man of all the earth. 
I may not go so far as to say with John Fiske that 
“we ought to be thankful to Caesar every day 
that we live,” but the tribute of F. Marion Craw- 
ford is perhaps not too high: 
“Of all great men who have leaped upon the 
world as upon an unbroken horse, who have guid- 
ed it with relentless hands, and ridden it breath- 
less to the goal of glory, Caesar is the only one 
who turned the race into the track of civilization 
and, dying, left mankind a future in the memory 
of his past. He is the one great man of all with- 
out whom it is impossible to imagine history.’’ 

a 
The stones of this Forum, however, whisper 
tales to us that had grown mystic with the 
glamor of seven centuries of time even when the 
young Julius Caesar, two thousand years ago, first 
felt his blood quicken at their rehearsal. 

They show you here the fabled grave of Rom- 
ulus. 

They show you memorials erected in honor of 
victories in the Punic Wars—that terrible con- 
flict lasting through four generations of men and 
more than a century of time in which Rome and 
Carthage struggled for the mastery of the world, 
struggled with the fierce knowledge that one or 
the other must die the death and ending on the 
part of Rome with something of the cold and re- 
morseless brutality with which Buck wearied out 
the life of the great bull moose in ‘“‘The Call of 
the Wild.”’ 

Here runs the Sacred Way over which victori- 
ous Roman generals, coming home with captive 
princes at their chariot wheels, were honored al- 
most as gods, until the slave beside them not 
without reason whispered the monitory words, 
“Remember thou art but mortal!” 

& 

It is useless, however, for me to attempt to de- 
scribe even the more notable of the historic Ro- 
man ruins. Yonder is the Tarpeian Rock from 
which the aristocrats flung Marcus Manlius be- 
cause of his championship of the rights of the 
people. Sunday I went into the Mamertine Prison 
in which St. Peter and St. Paul are said to have 
been confined, and from which St. Paul, brought 
before Nero a second time, and foreseeing perhaps 
the martyrdom he is said later to have suffered, 
wrote his last message to his beloved Timothy: 

“For IT am now ready to be offered and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith; hence- 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 


kept the faith; henceforth is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness.’’ 


& 

We have been, too, to the Colosseum, where 
70,000 of the converts and followers of the early 
apostles, gave their lives for their faith. ‘The 
gate of death’ through which their mangled 








our Lord was born is represented here by more 
than one ruinous mass, and traces of the work of 
his mighty uncle, the immortal Julius, are also 
here before us. Not only are the outlines of the 














corpses were dragged is still shown, and there 
comes to mind the pen-picture drawn by F. Ma- 
rion Crawford of the days’ when before eighty 
thousand brutal men and women, these Christian 
martyrs were brought forth to be torn by wild 


ey 


beasts—slender girls among them with fair faces, 





fyoung men who were not afraid to die, grown 


men and women leaving children orphaned anq 
friendless, and old men and women with white 
hair-and wrinkled faces: all condemned by mon- 
sters who respected neither age nor sex and all 
willing to die for the Master whose name they 
had taken: 


“And then the wildest, deadliest howl of all on 
that day; a handful of men and women in white, 
and one girl in the midst of them; the clang of 
an iron gate thrown suddenly open; a rushing and 
leaping of great lithe bodies of beasts, yellow and 


hind them; a worrying and crushing of flesh and 
DONG: 4 sw . sharp cries, then blood, then sil- 
ence the wild beasts driven out with 
brands and red hot irons step by step, dragging 
nameless mangled things in their jaws.” 


It is interesting to speculate as to what per- 
centage of us who call ourselves Christians now 
would have been willing to die for our faith in 
the days of that terrible persecution, or how 
many of us would even have been willing to en- 
dure the every-day gibes and insults which the 
early converts had to bear. Over on the Palatine 
Hill yesterday our guide told us of a drawing 
found on the walls there: a caricature of Christ 
on the cross with the head of an ass for that of 
Jesus. It was insults such as these that the early 
Christians had to endure. 
° at 

The rapid degeneracy of the Church after the 
fourth century, however, is also suggested as we 
visit the edifice in which the Emperor Constantine 
is said to have been baptized. Christianity be- 
coming the religion of the rulers, it became easy 
and popular as paganism had formerly been. ‘‘The 
pagan Empire became Christian,’’ as one historian 
well says, “but the Christian Church became, to 
some degree, imperial and pagan. The gain enor- 
mously exceeded the loss; but there did take 
place, naturally and inevitably, a sweeping change 
from the earlier Christianity.’’ Christianity be- 
came formal as Paganism had been; it began per- 
secutions as cruel as Paganism had practiced. 


“Christian bishops began to adopt the gorgeous 
ceremonial of the pagan worship. The burning 
of incense, the laying on of hands, the sprinkling 
with holy water, the confession of sins to the 
priest, the processions, the decoration of images, 
the prostrations before the priest, etc., etc., are 
all in their origin pagan observances. ee 
Christianity having thus become pagan in outward 
form, gradually lost its inner life. The spirit of 
Christ no longer inspired it. Popes, enthroned at 
Rome, were more concerned with politics than 
with religion; more eager to acquire power than 
to save souls. The dream of Catholic empire had 
seized them, and they aspired to erect anew the 
throne of the Caesars The Pope being 
thus ambitious, the Church sought wealth, of- 
fices, places of influence on every hand. The 
princes of the Church became as worldly and as 
arrogant as the princes of the State. They led 
armies, they built palaces, they lived dissolute 
lives. Duty was almost a forgotten word.” 
& 

This subject, the paganizing of Christianity, 
largely resulting from the union of Church and 
State—a principle against which our American 
forefathers so wisely set themselves in the begin- 
ning—has never had sufficient attention at the 
hands of historians and theologians, and is strik- 
ingly illustrated in nearly all the religious ser- 
vices I have attended abroad—formal, mechanical, 
monotonous, lifeless. Going on in degeneracy until, 
in order to pay off the enormous debt incurred in 
building St. Peter’s here, the Pope 
sell indulgences, Martin Luther and other lead- 
ers of the Reformation aroused all Christendom 
with a plea for primitive Christian ideals, and 
started a movement which not only created new 
sects but stopped many vicious tendencies in the 
old organization which they left. 

& 

Such are some snapshots of Rome and of the 
history they call up; but this letter is leSs satis- 
factory than any other that I have written. [I am 
triyng to write of Rome in one article—and one 
would not have space enough in a dozen books. 

Saturday I sail from Naples for home. The 
next—and probably the last—of my letters from 
abroad will deal with some further impressions of 
Rome and some general observations on European 
life as contrasted with American. 





Rome, Italy. 


CLARENCE H. POE. 
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It Will Improve the Soil, Reduce Your 


Crops—And it May be Used in Cotton or Corn Fields, and on Pasture 


Land. 

There can be little doubt that 
about all the hill lands could very 
cheaply be made to produce a baie 
of cotton per acre and a very much 
larger yield of corn than is now be- 
ing harvested. It will save much on 
fertilizer bills and would make a 
cheaper and a larger crop. Are you 
willing to do this? Do you want to 
get more net profit from corn and 
cotton? This fall is the time to make 
a start. Bur clover is the means. 


October is the Best Month for Sow- 
ing. 


It can be harrowed into the land; 
or if harrowing is impossible, the 
seed may be scattered over the land 
for the rains to wash them into the 
soil. It is much better to work them 
into the soil, however. They will 
sprout better and make a better root 
development before cold weather, 
and in spring will make a much bet- 
ter growth of green manure before 
breaking time. 

From fifteen to twenty pounds of 
clean seed or two bushels of burs 
may be sown per acre in October. 
September or November will do fair- 
ly well for sowing. 


How to Reseed Your Land. 


A balk of six inches may be left 
next spring when bedding is done, so 
that the clover. growing on the balk 
may mature its seed and keep the 
clover growing from year to year. 
After the seed have matured the balk 
may be cultivated out. Such a balk 
may be left between each two rows 
or only alternate middles may be left 
to mature seed, as_ preferred. 
Enough seed will be made in any 
case, to cause a good stand the next 
fall, 

The first year there will be some 
improvement in the cotton or corn 
crop that the field produces, but as 
the years go by and more and more 
bur clover is turned under from 
spring to spring and more and more 
atmospheric nitrogen is stored in the 
soil by the clover, the yield will in- 
crease amazingly. 


Growing Better Cotton After Clover. 


Three and one-half feet are close 
enough to make cotton rows in any 


Sow Some Burr Clover This Fall. 





Fertilizer Bills, and Bring Bigger 


have the rows that far apart and the 
plants at least eighteen inches apart 
in the rows, it is not rich enough to 
grow cotton profitably. Cotton is 
usually planted too close, so close 
that it takes more hoeing to get over 
the field and more acres to make a 
bale of cotton. This fact is men- 
tioned at this time because many 
will think that they must go on 
crowding their cotton stalks together 
in order to make a crop. Those who 
start out to use bur clover to build 
up their land might as well prepare 
for wider spacing, because as the 
land gets more filled with vegetable 
matter by the clover being turned 
under wider spacing will be needed. 

By and by the land can be built up 
till checking cotton, either by plant- 
ing the seed in checks or by drilling 
it and later plowing it out till it can 
be easily chopped to a stand, will 
become practical. Labor will be 
saved and a larger crop will be got. 
The land will wash less, will not be 
so bad to work in wet weather and 
will carry a crop through a drouth 
better. In short, the land will be in 
a better condition to work at all 
times and year in and year out will 
yield better. 


Cost of Seed for First Year is About 
All the Expense. 


All the expense that need be in- 
curred will be the cost of the seed 
for the first year. The bur clover, 
if a balk is left yearly to mature 
seed, will reseed the land. Very lit- 
tle fertilizer will have to be bought, 
and what is bought will cost but little 
per ton. What winter washing might 
have taken place in the field will be 
prevented, and most of the plant 
food that might be carried off by 
winter rains will be caught by the 
bur clover and _ turned into good 
plant food. The expense of seeding 
need not be heavy if a trial is made 
in a small way. Two or three strips 
across the field, with half a dozen 
rows to each strip, may be seeded 
to bur clover for a test. The yield 
Made on these strips and the other 
strips beside these, that are growing 
no bur clover will by the second or 
third year—puossibly the first year— 


clover for this use will be plainly ap- 

parent. 

Bur Clover Also Makes Good Pas- 
ture. ; 

During the cooler periods of the 


year there will also be good bur 
clover pasture. This may make it 
necessary to fence off the stock be- 
longing to others, but it will also en- 
able one to have lots of good late 
fall and early spring pasture for 
one’s own stock. 

If one wants a first-class pasture 
in the South, it is just as necessary 
to use bur clover to make grazing 








during the cooler’ periods of the 
year and to enrich the land as it is 
to use Bermuda grass as a founda- 
tion for pasture. There will be many 
cases when hill land or pine land 
will not produce a heavy yield of bur 
clover the first year, and this is be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that the 
land is not suitably inoculated at 
first. In such cases bur clover will 
become more luxurious for several 
years. The same thing will be true 
when’ bur clover is sown in cotton 
and corn fields. 


CHAS. M. SCHERER. 








How to Grow Dwarf Essex Rape. 





Messrs. Editors: I will thank you 
to give. me some information about 
the planting and cultivation of 


Dwarf Essex rape. 
W. H. DAMERON. 


Editorial Answer: Broadcast two 
or three pounds of seed per acre, if 
the crop is to be used for pasture. 
If to be used for salad, sow in drills 
twelve to eighteen inches apart; and 
as used thin the stalks to stand 
about five inches apart in the drill. 
The leaves may be boiled like kale, 
turnip leaves or young cabbage, for 
table use. September or October is 
a good planting time, but the early 
part of September would be regard- 
ed as full early for the Gulf States. 
Dwarf Essex rape should be largely 
grown for sheep or hog pasture. In 
five or six weeks it will be six or 
eight inches high and large enough 
for good grazing. 

But at this stage nothing larger 
than calves, sheep, and pigs should 
be permitted on it, since larger stock 
would pull up or trample down some 
of the plants. But larger stock may 
be pastured on it when it has grown 
bigger. It is a fine feed for milch 
cows, producing a good flow of milk. 
It may be found necessary to let the 
cows eat just after milking, to avoid 
a cabbage flavor in the milk. It will 
produce a large amount of forage 
per acre and merits wider use. Even 
chickens will eat it readily, and it 
will help increase the production of 
eggs if a suitable grain ration ac- 
companies it. 

It will give the best results if 








case. If land is not rich enough to 


differ so much that the virtue of bur 


grown on rich, moist land, but will 


It is a Fine Feed for Hogs, Sheep, 
on Moist Rich Land in September or October. 


Calves and Milch Cows—Sow 


do well on any soil but very light 
sandy or heavy clay land. The two 
last types of soil could be made 
good for growing rape, by supplying 
the land with enough vegetable mat- 
ter. It will be understood that the 
land should be worked down fine 
before the seed are sown. Some 
prefer to break off and carry out 
what rape is intended for larger 
stock, as the larger leaves can be 
quickly broken off and the crop will 
continue to grow vigorously because 
not injured by the stock. This crop 
is one that can be highly recom- 
mended for a test to all who have 
not grown it, if suitable land is to 
be had. 





Mr. French’s Final Word to Mr. 


Hoover. 


Messrs. Editors: I said in my re- 
ply to Mr. Hoover, of Virginia, that 
I had not used the ration of 40 
pounds per day of corn silage and an 
average of 6 pounds per day of cot- 
ton seed meal and made the gain of 
2% pounds per day per steer but had 
made the gains with its equivalent. 
Now from a rather careful reading 
of his last article I. judge that he has 
not tried the above ration either and 
so neither of us is in position to say 
positively whether it can or cannot be 
done. So I suggest that we both “‘hold 
our fire’’ until one or the other of us 
has tried the ration, which I pro- 
pose to do the coming winter, and 
agree to report the results of a care- 
ful test. Then if I am wrong, I will 
of course admit it. This ends the 
controversy so far as I am concerned, 

A. L. FRENCH. 





R. FE. D, No. 2,. Byrdville, Va. 





The Parable of Mr. B. A. D. Farmer; or the Man Who 


former generation, and the outcome of the con- 
test was the son was the winner. 


& 





Got Awake 


at Sundown. 





Mr. B. A. D. Farmer scratched the ground a 
little every year, planted seed, scratched the 
ground a little more and after a while made 
a little harvest—very little. He was ashamed 
of being a farmer; and, in truth, he was not— 
merely a make-believe. He censured his son for 
wanting to learn how others did their farm 
work, ridiculed him for wanting to read farm 
papers. He always talked like farming was not 
fit for a man who amounted to anything, and 
the kind of farming he did was not. He looked 
upon other occupations as having dignity con- 
nected with them; and his son grew to feel 
somewhat ashamed for being a farmer, for from 
his mother he had inherited ambition. Still, 
When he became of age, he went to farming for 
himself, since he had no training in any other 
line. But he had often borrowed agricultural 
Papers from neighbors and had read them care- 
fully. He found new light in them, and he be- 
san to farm differently in spite of the ridicule 
of his father and complaint that the son would 
not follow the father’s instructions. 

& 

“Father,” said the son, “if you like your way, 
follow it; and I’ll follow mine. But I’d like 
to make an agreement with you for whichever 
Talses the poorest crop this year to farm next 





year like the other does this year. 
you say?” 

“T’ll do it, sure,’’ said the father. 
year you’ll be minding me, 
you’re so smart.” 


What do 


“And next 
and won’t think 


& 

The father was one of those narrow minded 
men who imagine that the worst that could be- 
fall them would be to find out they are wrong. 
Secretly he had confidence in his son’s opinions, 
and couldn’t keep down the fear that the son 
would win over him. It made him work harder 
that year than any other year of his life. He’d 
feel a longing stealing over him to stop work 
and loaf around in his old way; but when he’d 
think of the posibility of his son’s winning, he’d 
get busy again. Holidays and_  half-holidays 
were skipped—something that never happened 
before. 

& 

His wife noticed an anxious look on his face, 
and asked the cause. He blamed his son for 
getting him into such a contest, and admitted 
‘he was afraid he’d be laughed at by his son. 
The hours that old man put in and the sweating 
he did were enough for two men. His son 
worked steadily, but not so much. The old 





man’s methods were those common with the 





The father plead bad luck, bad weather, a 
poor stand, and so on. The son’s field joined 
his father’s, and the younger man remarked that 
the same weather and like soil were used by 
both, that the only difference was in the farm 
methods, and that all this was understood when 
the contest was entered into. The mother sec- 
onded her son’s argument, and year before last 
the old man had to farm by his son’s methods. 
He didn’t need urging to do the same last year; 
and his soil, as weli as his crops, showed im- 
provement. He has beiter hopes of laying by 
money this year than ever before; and, even if 
he does talk bitterly about ‘‘farming on paper’’ 
yet, he reads his farm paper eagerly, and has 
gone so far as to urge others to do likewise. 


& 


Moral: It is better to wake at sundown than 
to sleep all day. 
Lagniappe: There ure two or three others 


who could afford to adopt the methods of those 
who harvest more. 

On the Q. T.: ~ The fear of finding out that 
they are wrong keeps blockheads down their 
whole lives long. 

P. S.: The only man for whom there is no 
hope is the man who refuses brotherly assist- 
ance from those who could give it, and shuts 
himself off from contact with other minds and 
his own opportunities. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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What Our Farmers Want to Hnow. 





FERTILIZER FOR FALL GRAIN 
CROPS. 


B.A. J.,. High Point, N.. C., asks 
me to give him a formula for mixing 
nis fertilizer, presumably for wheat. 
He says that he has a lot of hen 
manure and rich earth, and the fer- 
tilizer is to be used on pea and clover 
land. Would also like to have a 
fertilizer for oats. 

It is not easy to advise intelligent- 
»y in regard to a fertilizer appli- 
cation unless one were well acquaint- 
cd with th2 land and its previous 
treatment. But, assuming that the 
fertilizer is for wheat after peas or 
clover, and on the usual red clay 
about High Point, I would say that 
all the fertilizer needed will be 400 
pounds per acre of simple 16 per cent 
acid phosphate. Then, after growth 
starts in the spring, a top dressing of 
50 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
~vill give you plenty of organic nitro- 
gen for the crop. But the best way 
to get a good wheat crop is to use 
the clover sod, with the farm manure 
for corn, cut the corn and disk the 
land for wheat and use the acid 
thosphate. The cultivation of a hoed 
erop like corn or tobacco is the best 
possible preparation for wheat. For 
oats following peas, the same fertil- 
ization will answer, but if the land 
has not had peas on it then it will 
Le well to mix a complete fertilizer 
as cats require rather more nitrogen 
ihan wheat. Mix 1,000 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 800 pounds of cotton 
seed meal, and 200 pounds of the 
muriate of potash to mal a ton, and 
of this use 300 pounds per acre. But 
if you will get your land into a reg- 
ular short rotation and always have 
crimson clover to turn for corn, after 
app,ying to it the barnyard manure 
made from feeding cow pea hay and 
other good roughage, you will never 
have any need for buying any nitro- 
gen, though it might pay you to use 
25 pounds of muriate of potash with 
the wheat fertilizer. What I am 
trying to impress on the farmers of 
North Carolina and the whole South 
is that they need not buy so much 
fertilizer if they farm right. The 
hen manure, etc., that you have will 
pay you better on the corn crop. 


J. B: W., Yadkin County, N. C., 
asks for a fertilizer for wheat on 
stalk land. That is a very indefin- 
ite term. The stalk land :*may be 
very thin or very fertile, may be 
needing one element more than an- 
other, and I can only suggest in gen- 
eral terms, asuming that he means 
coin stalk land. If the corn had 
been grown on a well manured clover 
50d there would be need for little 
except acid phosphate, but with corn 
on thin !and you had better use the 
*nixture for wheat that I have sug- 
gested in similar cases to which you 
refer, using 300 to 400 pounds per 
acre according to B. A. J. above. If 
ihe land already makes a good stalk 
vrowth it may do as well to use 
simply 400 pounds of acid phosjhate 
and 25 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre. But, as I have said, it is 
hard to advise correctly unless I were 
fuily acquainted with the soil and its 
condition, 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Keeping Sweet Potatoes in a Cellar. 


I was very much interested in your 
article several weeks ago on how to 
build a potato house. I am -very 
anxious to know if potatoes will not 
keep perfectly in a very dry cellar? 
The one I have reference to is exca- 
vated about two feet, and is about 
three feet above ground. The cellar 
is cemented on the bottom, and the 
walls are solid brick, with four glass 





windows. I want to cure the pota- 
toes with steam heat, as we have a 
steam heat system to warm up the 
house. I can run a pipe in the cel- 
lar and heat to a high temperature. 
The cellar is 10x30 feet. If this plan 
will work, please tell me how to run 
the pipe in the cellar, how to, ventil- 
ate (I can open at the top on each 
side), and how to put in the frame 
work to put the potatoes on. 
J. A. Bay av 
Robeson Co., N. C. 


I can see no reason why the cellar 
should not answer the purpose very 
well. I would run the steam pipe 
around the floor next the wall, and 
would make slatted shelves around 
the walls. Then, when the potatoes 
are put in, open the windows and 
run the temperature up till the pota- 
toes have sweated and_ dried off. 
After that the only care needed will 
be to look after the temperature, 
and keep it as near 45 to 50 degrees 
as practicable, keeping a thermom- 
eter hanging in the cellar. By at- 
tention to the ventilation you can 
manage without any artificial heat 
after the first drying off, unless an 
unusually cold spell should run the 
temperature down too low. In fact 
there will usually be more danger 
of getting it too warm than too cold, 
for if kept above 50° degrees for any 
length of time the potatoes will be 
apt to start sprouts. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





Keeping Weevils Out of Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
through your paper how to save seed 
corn after harvesting, to keep bugs 
and weevils from it. 

LEGGETT. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 


(Answered by Entomologist R. I. 
Smith, North Carolina Agricultural 
Eperiment Station.) 


Corn usually becomes slightly in- 
fested with weevils before it is gath- 
ered from the field. This being true, 
the only way to protect the corn is 
to fumigate it thoroughly with car- 
bon bisulphide very soon after it is 
gathered. I recommend using one 
ounce of carbon bisulphide for fu- 
migating a barrel full of corn. Seed 
corn can readily be fumigated in this 
manner, and it will only be necessary 
for you to provide a perfectly air 
tight oil or syrup barrel for the pur- 
pose. Place the carbon bisulphide 
on top of the corn in shallow dishes 
and keep the barrel covered for fully 
24 hours. It would be well to fumi- 
gate the corn again early in the spring 
or during the winter, if you see 
signs of weevil. 

Leaving the corn in the shuck is 
some protection and the plan of scat- 
tering lime in bins of corn is often 
recommended as a protection against 
weevils. 





Reassuring. 


Once Sir Henry Irving, while play- 
ing ‘‘Macbeth” in London, was some- 
what disconcerted by one of the 
“gallery gods.” He had reached the 
point where Macbeth orders Banquo’s 
ghost to leave the banquet board. 
“Hence, horrible shadow, unreal 
mockery, hence!’”’ exclaimed Irving 
in his most tragic tones, and with a 
convulsive shudder sank to. the 
ground, drawing his robe about his 
face. Just as Banquo withdrew, an 
agitated cockney voice from high up 
in the gallery piped out as if to re- 
assure Irving: “It’s all right now, 
*Enery; ’e’s gone!’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine for October. 


THE RIGHT TIME TO PLOW PEAS 
UNDER. 


The Right Time Never Comes Be- 
cause They Should Never Be Plow- 
ed Unless Under, But Made Into 
Hay. 


Will you tell me when is the best 
time to plow down pea vines for 
corn or wheat either, for the benefit 
ot the ground? Success to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

D. B. SMITH. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 


As a rule, where the land is in 
fair condition, I would never plow 
down any crop that I can feed to 
cattle, but would cure it into hay 
and feed, and then return the ma- 
nure to the land’ that grew the crop. 
You can save at least 80 per cent 
of the manurial value of the crop in 
the droppings, and have the feeding 
value too. The South needs more 
cattle and more feed for cattle, and 
while you can get a good deal of 
humus making material in the soil 
by turning down a crop, it is always 
more profitable to feed it first. No 
matter what a man’s money crop 
may be, if he does not practice some 
form of live stock industry he is 
not farming right, for stock feeding 
lies at the very foundation of all na- 
tional farm improvement. If a crop 
of peas is turned down it should be 
done as soon as they are dead and 
not before, for you want them to do 
all they can for you before burying 
them, Then sow some crop as a win- 
ter cover if nothing but rye, for it is 
important to have a winter growing 
crop to save what might be washed 
away and lost in winter rains. This 
can be turned under green in the 
spring and the plant food recovered 
that would have been lost without 
it. Then in sowing a pea crop re- 
member that they will get nitrogen 
from the air, but will draw heavily 
on the soil for phosphoric acid and 
potash, and you will get a larger 
crop of feed and more nitrogen fixing 
if you fertilize the peas liberally with 
phosphoric acid and potash. On the 
peas is the most profitable place to 
use these fertilizers, and using them 
liberally on the peas you will never 
need to buy an ounce of ammonia in 
any form for the general farm crops. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





Sow Winter Oats and Crimson Clover. 


I have eight acres of dark loamy 
land, which was set with pine sap- 
lings and broom grass a year ago. I 
burned it off last spring, 1907, and 
in February, 1908, dug the saplings 
up. I then plowed it with a disc, 
crossing (both ways). I put fifty 
bushels lime (rock) and forty bushels 
ashes per acre before discing. 1 
afterwards plowed it four inches 
deep, and sowed oats, 1% bushels 
per acre, fertilizing with 2-8-2, using 
250 pounds per acre, and harrowed 
oats in, I raised a pretty fair crop 
of oats on the land . After I cut the 
cats I sowed 1% bushels cowpeas, 
with '4% bushel Japan peas and %& 
bushels corn from the tips of the ear 
to each acre, first flat breaking land 
3 inches deep. I fertilized with a 
mixture of 400 pounds 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, 200 pounds of kainit 
and 200 pounds cottonseed meal, us- 
ing 300 pounds per acre, harrowing 
peas and fertilizer in at same time, 
going over with harrow three times. 

I have just finished cutting and 
stacking the hay and have 65 hollow 
stacks which will average 750 
pounds to the stack. 

I now desire to sow grain for pas- 
turing and to raise more hay for 
spring harvest. (There is any quan- 


tity of humus in this land and it has 





a clay foundation about two feet 


es 
— 


from surface). What would you ad- 
vise sowing and what quantity pe 
acre? Would rye or clover be g 
profitable crop or is it too loose fop 
clover? I had garden peas “Alaska” 
on a plot adjoining last spring ang 


they were no good. What time 
should I sow? Hay will be ready in 
ten days to house. W. M. B. 


Nash Co., N. C. 


I am glad to know that you are 
getting your land up in humus ang 
growing peas for forage. I think 
the best crop you can now sow will 
be winter oats and crimson clover, 
Sow one and a half bushels of grey 
winter oats and 16 pounds of crimson 
clover seed. Sow the oats first and 
then the clover seed and harrow with 
a slant tooth harrow. Harrow in 
300 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre, and you will have in the latter 
part of the winter good pasturage 
even if the clover should fail, and 
I do not think it will. Then, after 
some early pasturing, you can take 
the stock off and cut a good crop of 
hay when the clover is in bloom, or 
you can turn the whole under for 
corn. W. F. MASSEY. 





Forage Crops for Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors: (1) Will it do 
to sow crimson clover this fall again 
on the same lots; as I have them in- 
closed for hogs? I would be glad to 
have a crop for hogs each year for 
several years. (2) I will plant one 
lot in corn later. Will it be better 
to cut the corn and feed to the hogs, 
or turn them in and let them eat 
it? (3) I also have 5 acres sowed 
in oats and hairy vetch that was 
seeded last fall, and it is on very 
poor land, but the vetch is looking 
fine and I think that it will make 
lots of feed. The vetch is not as 
thick as it should be, and I want to 
know if I can plant in peas or corn 
and cultivate them and sow in oats 
when I work the peas the last time, 
or will it do to plow the land after 
the peas are gathered, and not kill 
the vetch? (4) Also what kind of 
fertilizer to put on the oats this fall. 
I want to improve the land is the 
main object. Or is it better to sow 
rye this fall with the vetch. 

Cc. C. MILLER. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 


(Answered by T. B. Parker.) 

(1) It will be entirely safe to sow 
crimson clover on the same _ land 
again. In fact, it ought to make 


better clover than it did last year,, 


because of the fact the land will be 
better inoculated with the bacteria 
necessary for the clover. 

(2) I would advise cutting the 
corn off and feeding to the hogs in- 
stead of turning them in on the corn 
and letting them eat it from the 
stalk. This method always seemed 
to be very wasteful and on that ac- 
count is not to be commended. 

(3) If the vetch and oats are cut 
for hay the probability is there will 
not enough vetch be left on the land 
to re-seed it as thick as it should 
be. In that case Mr. Miller had 
better procure more seed and re-sow 
the land in the fall. The last work- 
ing of the peas will probably be too 
early to sow oats. I would not ad- 
vise sowing oats before the last of 
August ‘and in Mr. Miller’s section 
the last of September would proba- 
bly be early enough. Right much 
depends on the variety to be sown. 
The Virginia Winter can be sown 
earlier than some of the other va- 
rieties. 

(4) For fall-sown oats I prefer a 
mixture of acid phosphate and pot- 
ash analyzing about 10-5, 300 
pounds per acre, and an application 
of 75 to 100 pounds nitrate of soda 





the following spring. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH VETCH. 





Bowen Tries it With Excellent 
Results on High Stiff Land. 


Mr. 


As I have been reading your most 
valuable paper ever since Colonel 
Polk was its editor and knowing that 
I have gotten so many good things 
out of it, I feel like I might speak 
a word in behalf of hairy or winter 
vetch that might do some brother 
farmer good. 

I have noticed some one writing 
in your paper that it is mostly adapt- 
ed to high sandy land. Now I have 
only one years’ experience with vetch. 
Last fall about October 15th I sowed 
twenty pounds of vetch seed and one 
pushel of oats per acre on two acres 
of high stiff land with about three 
inches of soil—and as hard stiff sub- 
soil as you ever saw, too. Up until 
March the 1st it looked as if it was 
an entire failure. But about that 
time it began to grow and by April 
15th it was shoulder high to me, I 
suppose—at least 4% feet high— 
and ran all over the oats and you 
could scarcely see anything but a 
mass of purple blooms all over. 

It was a great curiosity to every 
one passing by, and when I cut it the 
last week in May I had a fine lot of 
hay. It took a very heavy day’s rain 
after it was cured and raked and I 
thought it was ruined, but then it 
sold for $1.00 per hundred, and I 
now have my same land in sweet 
potatoes and I have a fine growth of 
vines. It seems though as if the land 
is too rich for Hayman potatoes, but 
I have some very fine Nancy Hall 
yams. 

Now when I dig them I expect to 
sow oats and vetch again, the last 
week in October. I sowed a small 
piece of this same land alst fall the 
last week in October, sowed the oats 
before I dug my potatoes and then 
sowed my vetch seed on top after 
I dug them and ran a plank drag over 
the land and leveled it, and covered 
the vetch and it was as good a piece 
as I had any where. Also I had 
about fifteen pounds of crimson 
clover to the acre sown on top with 
the vetch, and when I cut it on May 
5th had a fine mixture of oats, clover 
and vetch. You could smell it all 
over the field and passing by on the 
road its fragrance advertised it. 

Iam now sending to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for a package of the 
early variety of vetch that I have just 


If every farmer in the United 


Europe, etc., and then take warning. 
Then give it to your neighbor who is 
not so fortunate as to have The 
Progressive Farmer in his home. 
With many good wishes to your 
valuable paper and alsuv to Prof. 
Massey, (I hope he will live a hun- 
dred years.) G. W. BOWEN. 
Beaufort County, N. C. 





Protecting Strawberries from Frost. 


Our early strawberries sometimes 
begin to bloom in mid-March, when, 
of course,. returning frosts would 
singe them. The pine leaves which 
are so plentiful in our woods, we 
make useful for protecting these 
blossoms; light, grassy lawn-rakings 
are sometimes used in this way, too, 
as, about this time ‘‘the disgraceful 
annual yard-cleaning,’” frequently 
referred to by the editor is going on. 
(I would like to know how, with a 
three-acre yard in which there are 
many shade trees and shrubs, and 
only two regular servants, he could 
dispense with it!) Any mulch of 
thick, heavy leaves or stalks will not 
do. These leaves are piled in ridges 
between the rows of strawberries. 
The rows from which we expect the 
earliest berries are given only a light 
covering of pinestraw, either in fall 
or early in March, to protect their 
flowers; those that are to give the 
succeeding flowers a heavier one, to 
retard flowering. Such varieties as 
Gandy usually need no protection, as 
they bloom late. The mulch is some- 
times removed and replaced several 
times in a capricious spring. The 
early berries grow up through it, as 
it keeps them clean. L. G. 
McDowell Co, N. C. 





Hay From Peas Planted in Corn. 


Messrs, Editors: It is often that 
one piece in The Progressive Farm- 
er is worth ten times the sub- 
scription price; for instance, the 
piece of Mr. J. L. Brewtor about 
curing peavine hay. 

I have a piece of poor, light sandy 
land that I planted in corn and peas 
about the 15th of May with a small 
white corn, known in my neighbor- 
hood as the Biggs corn. It generally 
bears two ears and sometimes three 
or four. I have heard that Mr. 
Noah Biggs, of Scotland Neck, has 
made 25 barrels per acre. 

I laid off my rows only four feet. 
| dropped it by hand, 2% or 3 feet, 
and dropped black peas’ between 
every hill of corn at the same time. 
I was fearful they would injure the 





States were a Progressive Farmer 
reader this country would get on a 
boom and soon learn how to farm 
without the use of commercial fertil- 
izers. I wish that every farmer that 
has a Progressive Farmer of Sept. 
10th would read Prof. Massey’s com- 
ment on commercial fertilizers— 
land gambling, robbing ourselves for 





corn, but I think the corn is equally 
jas good as it would have been with 
|no peas, and I have a fine crop of 
|peas. They are so fine I think it 
| will pay me to save them for hay, 
jas I can cut them and not interfere 
|with the corn. 

JORDAN W. JOHNSON. 
Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





A Fine Letter From se Model Reader. 


Mr. Williams’s Example 


Messrs. Editors: I see from this 
week’s paper you have inserted the 
communications of mine sent you 
some time ago. I could not imagine 
why you failed to insert them, though 
it made no difference with me wheth- 
er you inserted them or not as it was 
no benefit to me. You asked your 
subscribers to answer and I thought 
if I could be of any benefit to any one 
I would do so. I can’t express my- 


Self in good language like other 
writers, but am willing to do the 
best I can if it is any benefit to any 
one. 


I certainly get a good deal of bene- 


is Worthy of Imitation by Thousands of Our 
Readers. 


fit from reading pieces written by 
other people in your paper. It is 
one of the best farm papers I ever 
read. I get a great deal of informa- 
tion from different ones giving their 
experience in farming which is a 
great help. One can learn things 
in this way that it would take a life 
time to learn by his own experience. 
Any 


little faith in his plan I would not try 
it. I believed stunting any kind of 
crop would injure it, and that it 
could not get over it. It was so un- 
reasonable I would not try it, and 
the test proved I was correct. 


I enjoy Prof. W. F. Massey’s writ- 


ings. He has the correct plan of 
growing corn and all other crops, 
by raising nitrogen with legume 


crops instead of buying it. 


I am glad you wrote what you did 
about feeding cottonseed meal to 
hogs and horses. I have been feed- 
ing it for three years, and have not 
hurt any of my stock and have had 
good results; but since what you say 
about it, I will not use it so freely as 
I have been doing. I am not writing 
this for publication, but you are at 
liberty to use any part of it you want 
to. I don’t have time to write much, 
but would be glad to do so if I could 
help any one. 
Cc. S. WILLIAMS. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 


Editorial Comment: Even though 
Mr. Williams did not intend his let- 
ter for publication, we have used the 
liberty he has given us and have 
printed it entire. We do this for the 
reason that it emphasizes with far 
more power than we could do our- 
selves the great usefulness of a farm 
paper that can induce its readers to 
write out their experiences for the 
benefit of others. Mr. Williams shows 


a fine spirit, the true spirit: ‘I can’t 
write as well as some others,” he 
says in substance, “but I get great. 
help from reading their experiences, 
and I want to be fair enough to do 
my part in return.” If in this spirit 
a thousand others would take up 
their pens and briefly write out the 
simple useful things they had learn- 
ed by testing or accident or other 
experience, how immeasurably great 
would be the gain to every one of 
them! Try it! Never mind about 
the grammar and spelling; the edi- 
tor and printers have grammars and 
dictionaries, and are paid to look af- 
ter little things like these. If you 
know something that will help your 
fellow-farmer, write it out and send 
it to us. Exchange you ideas; it is 
better than waiting a life-time to 
learn. 


Another thing we would have you 
notice: Mr. Williams didn’t know 
what had become of his suggestions, 
couldn’t imagine why we didn’t pub- 
lish them. We ourselves are not al- 
ways able to publish some timely let- 
ters as soon as we would like to, but 
our rule is to get them in as soon as 
we can. But if we do not publish 
your letter as soon as you think we 
should, do not hesitate to write and 
jog us up about it. 

But do not forget the splendid ex- 
ample set by Mr. Williams. Write 
out your practical experiences—suc- 
cesses, failures, mistakes, and all, 
and send them to us. 
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Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. 
made by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a Mill that’s 
familiarly known wherever cane is grown, like 
THE 


Buy «<The Old Red Mill”’ 


You want a Mill 


OLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 




































farmer that doesn’t take your, 


paper is behind and losing a great , 
deal. 

I have been interested in reading 
the results of the test from the Ex- 





TANOOGA line. 


has proved the best under all conditions and for alj 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mill that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy and economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfection and years of wide- 
spread usc throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes. 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—always reliable— 
ranges in size from light one-horse to four-horse—and is , 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 


Before yo think of buying a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 
equaled CHAT Write now and it will be sent you immediately, without one 
penny of costto you. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of owr Mills 
and tells just what to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Mills of any make. 


2 CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO.,11, Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.& 


rite today. 

















periment Stations with the William- 
son Plan of raising corn. 





I had so 








WIND MILLS, GASOLINE ENGINES, 


| TANKS and PUMPS. 
| Write for booklet. Our prices will 
| please you. 


(L.S. HOUSTON & CO., -:- GREENSBORO, W. C. | & a 
| 
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malleable iron. Can’t break or crack. 


You don’t buy a range every year. Therefore when you buy one, buy 
the best. At first the Great Majestic may cost you a very little more than 
an ordinary range, but in the end it is much cheaper. It has durability 
and will out-last three ordinary ranges. It is scientifically built—no heat 
can escape or cold air enter—will save half on your fuel bill. A per- 
fect baker—not one day good — next day poor — but always uniform. 
Will save you from disappointment and poorly cooked meals. Your Best 
Guarantee: lst—The reputation ofthe plant behind the range. 2d— Hun- 
dreds of thousands in use every one giving satisfaction. We want you to see 
The Great Majestic. Ris no dealer near you has it, write us — we will send 
you free our booklet “ Range Comparisons,” and tell you where you can 
see a Majestic—the range that gives satisfaction and out-lasts all others. 


bd THE MAJESTIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. a 
The Great Majestic Is For Sale In Nearly Every County In Forty States 


All top doors and frames made “| 





What’s Better Than Light Bread 


FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 








Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 
—o— 

For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


oO 











MADE BY 


THF ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Springfie!d, Ohio. 











Fall Fashion Catalog Free! 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR 64-PAGE 


NEW FALL FASHION CATALOG 


Containing latest fashions in Dress Goods, Silks, Ladies’, Children’s, Misses’ 
and Boys’ Suits, Cloaks, Waists, Shoes, Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and 
General Dry Goods and Home Furnishings. Send for it to-day. A post- 
card will bring it to you. 


Write for Samples of Dress Goods and Silks. 


MILLER & RHOADS, 


THE LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE IN THE SOUTH, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O, 














A Cup of Nature. 


The autumn’s a gorgeous golden cup, 
With a warm empurpled rim; 

The sunset lavishly fills it up 
With rosy wine to the brim. 


And while the wind so wearily grieves 
Through the grasses parched and dead, 

It spills the wine on the trembling leaves 
And turns them yellow and red. 


—Richard Kendall Munkittrick. 








Woodbine 


in October. 


As dyed in blood, the streaming vines appear, 
While long and low the wind about them grieves; 
The heart of autumn must have broken here 

And poured its treasure out upon the leaves. 





—Charlotte Fiske Bates. 








Lemon 


Dear Aunt Mary: Can you tell 
me how to make lemon pies and 
chocolate cake? Be very glad indeed 
if you will answer. 

MATTIE HODGES. 


(Answer by Aunt Mary.) 

For a Good Crust or Pastry.—Let 
me first say that the most important 
part of any ‘“‘pie’’ is the pastry. Pas- 
try properly made, pans warmed, 
lightly greased, with the faintest bit 
of flour dusted over the bottom, and 
a well heated oven insure success. 

For the pastry, take 1 quart sifted 
flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, 2-3 cup of 
lard, soda size if a pea. Take a 
handful of your sifted flour and lay 
on your dough board; then with two 
knives chop up lard in flour until 
well mixed, and add only enough 
cold water to make a stiff dough, 
working it together with the knives. 
Roll out, and on one-half sprinkle 
flour taken from original amount, 
fold over other half and _ roll out 
once. Cut across the number of 
pieces needed, and roll each thin as 
needed for your pan. 

For the lemon custard or pie, roll 
pastry thin, cover the pan and press 
down close to bottom and sides, trim 
off dough at edges with a sharp 
knife, and crimp with fork, then fill 
pan half full of mixture (see recipe 
below) and bake. 

To make the tarts, brown slightly 
the crust before adding the mixture 














Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress? 


THIS WASHING .MACHINE 











THE NEW CENTURY AUTOMATIC GATE. 
Easily opened from wagon. No hinges, springs, 
castings or cog-wheels. Nothing to get out of fiz. 
Simple, easy and durable. Will last a ‘ 
life-time. Is being placed everywhere, 
where other Automatic gates failed. #4 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money refund- 
ed. Write New Century Steel, Wire & Iron“. 
Works, 602 S. Register St. SEIN VEE > 






S, The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter ofa million 
\¥” homes, but we want to sell a 
ad million more right quick, we 
- he therefore willsell at half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. ashes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. .. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. 





When writing advertisers. please meption 
his paper. 








BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 


given below for this desert. 


3 

| Kor Lemon Custard you will prob- 
ably find satisfaction in trying the 
following: One cup sugar, yolks of 
3 eggs, 1 teaspoonful corn-starch or 
flour, 3 cup of butter, grated rind 
and juice of one lemon, 4 cup water. 
Mix and bake in rich pastry. Use 
whites of eggs as a meringue. 


& 


Pies and Tarts--Chocolate Cake. 


butter, 2 cups sugar, 3 cups flour, 5 
eggs, 1 cup sweet milk (cold water 
will do) 2 teaspoons baking powder. 
(Instead of sweet milk and baking 
powder, 1 cup sour milk and 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda may be used), % 
teaspoonful vanilla. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar together, add eggs 
well beaten, pour in milk, flavor, then 
add sifted flour into which the powder 
has been sifted. Beat the mixture 
well (I usually give mine ‘‘a hundred 
licks”), and add % cake melted 
chocolate. A cup of seeded raisins 
well dredged with flour and beaten 
into the mixture is an improvement. 
Warm cake pan, grease well and lib- 
erally sprinkle flour over sides and 
bottom (then turn pan upside down 
so all dry flour may fall out) place in 
a moderately heated oven and bake. 
When a cake ts thoroughly done the 
edges will become loosened from the 
pan. 


a 


& 


Layer Chocolate Cake.—Take 1 
cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 3. cups 
flour, 4 eggs, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 
heaping teaspoon baking powder, 
flavor to taste. Mix as above and 
bake in four layers. For the filling 
take 2 squares chocolate, 1 cup 
sugar, 4 table spoons cream, 1 egg. 


Melt chocolate, add sugar and 
cream, beat egg and add. Let all 
boil until it thickens; take from 


stove and let cool before placing be- 
tween layers and over top of cake. 





Tomato-Sweet Pickle. 

Dear Aunt Mary: I am a reader of 
The Progressive Farmer, and like it 
well. I will send a recipe for making 
sweet tomato pickle. 

Slice the green tomatoes thin; 
put in vessel and sprinkle a little salt 
over them and let stand over night. 
In the morning put in a thin sack 
and hag up to drip. Chép some 





For Lemon Tarts, this is excellent: 
Juice and grated rind of 1 lemon, 
yolks of 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour, 1 cup sweet milk 
(cream is better). Beat yolks and 
| sugar together, add juice and grated 
‘rind of lemon, stir into this the flour 
and cream, add 2 tablespoons of but- 
ter and boil until it thickens. When 
cold fill your tart shells (which 
should be daintily browned), cover 
/ with the whites of the eggs well 
j beaten, sweetened and flavored with 


lemon. Put in oven and brown 
| slightly. 
& 
Plain Chocolate Cake.—One cup 











cabbage fine, as many as wanted; 
add some small onions (about a half 
gallon), weigh all, and put in kettle. 
To every eight pounds. put four 
pounds sugar and one quart vinegar; 
use cinnamon, cloves, and spice. Let 
it boil till all is tender, then put in 
jars. This makes an excellent sweet 
pickle. MRS. W. L. HORNE. 





“T never thought him very bright, 
but he certainly has a splendid edu- 
cation.” ‘‘Well, you see, he lost one 


of his legs, and he couldn’t go into 
athletics, so he just had to study at 





eollege.’’—-Houston Post. 
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keep us all well: 


id 
(3) Keep out in the fresh air 


deeply: 


a foot; 
(5) Bathe or wash the body 





OGhe Ideal Health Creed. 


Here is the Ideal HealthCreed, 


(1) Eat moderately; meat only once a day; 


(2) Drink all the pure water you can—eight glasses a day is 
eal—between meals: drink no water with meals; 


if you can’t walk, bundle up and go and sit in the sun; 


(4) Let plenty of fresh air into a sleeping room: in the room 
in which you are sitting always keep a window lowered at least 


you can stand.—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


simple and yet guaranteed to 


as much as possible and breathe 


every day with as cold water as 











MANGOES AND CHOW-CHOW. 

Mississippi Mary Gives the Recipe for 
Mangoes Which Was Asked for by 
a Home Circle Reader and Also 
Tells How She Makes Chow-Chow. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I send the recipe 
for mangoes requested by “‘An Inter- 
ested Reader,’ and hope she will 
have success with her peppers and 
melons. I also send my recipe for 
chow-chow. So many call ‘‘chopped 
pickle’ chow-chow, but I make mine 
out of the vegetables as nearly whole 
as I can use them. From a child up 
I have delighted in ‘‘fishing” for the 
small white onions and _ pieces of 
cauliflower. The onions have a way 
of whirling around at the very bot- 
tom of the jar; but the cauliflower is 
more easily captured on the end of a 
fork. I have just made some beauti- 
ful pear preserves with the stems on 
and flavored with pineapple. I am 
going to use Mrs. G. W. Hardy’s 
recipe for canning corn to-day, and 
will let her know how I succeed with 
it. 

at 


Mangoes.—To stuff two dozen 
medium-size peppers, small water- 
melons or cantaloupes, take a me- 
dium-size head of cabbage, two white 
onions, two bunches of celery, and 
chop rather fine. Sprinkle a half 
tea-cup of salt through it, and the 
same amount of sugar. Squeeze the 
juice out, or let drip awhile in a 
woolen bag. Then add_ two table- 
spoonfuls of white mustard seed, a 
teaspoonful of cloves, spice and black 
pepper and as much red pepper (tab- 
asco) as you like. I stir and taste 
the filling until I think it is just 
right. The vegetables to be stuffed 
must be gathered with the stems on. 
The melons I green with alum water 
and grape or butter bean leaves in a 
brass kettle; but the peppers I use 
as they are. Cut a small piece out 
with the stem and lay aside to be 
tied on with white thread later after 
the pepper has been stuffed. Re- 
move the seed, then sprinkle with 
salt and drain a short while, fill, tie 
on the stems, and cover with boiling 
vinegar, or it can be used cold. 


3 

Now for Melons.—I cut a small 
piece out of the stem end, or top, 
and carefully remove the seed. The 
cantaloupes are easy to fix, but the 
watermelons require considerable 
care, as you have to cut the heart 
and seed out with a knife. Soak in 
salt water over night, then wash and 
green, drain, then fill, pack in jars 
and cover with vinegar. I also stuff 
green tomatoes and small squash. 


a 


Chow-chow.—A_ half a peck of 
small green tomatoes, two quarts of 
String beans, two quarts of small 


cucumbers, two cauliflowers and 
flowers and four bunches of crisp 
celery. Slice the tomatoes, string 


beans and break in two, slice the cu- 
cumbers lengthways, break the cauli- 
flower apart and cook it in clear wa- 
ter a few minutes, then add to the 
other vegetables. Cut the celery in 
small pieces and slip the skins from 
the onions. Mix all together, sprink- 
ling a teacupful of salt over it. Let 
stand a while and then draw the 
juice off and put into jars. Take one 
gallon of white vinegar, put a table- 
spoonful of ground cloves, spice and 
black pepper in a bag and boil in 
the vinegar. Mix one ounce of tur- 
meric and mustard in cold vinegar 
(just a little), and cup of sugar, and 
pour into the boiling vinegar; add 
four tablespoonfuls of white mustard 
seed and as much red pepper as you 
like, then pour over the vegetables 
and seal. 

MISSISSIPPI MARY. 





Sincere’s Recipe for Mixed Pickles. 
Dear Aunt Mary: Will Sincere 
tell me how she prepared the pickle 
that contains all the vegetables, 
okra, beans, etc? I would be very 
glad to have it. 

ALABAMA MARY. 


(Answer by Sincere.) 
Take tink green vegetables of any 
kind, beans, okra, ete., tiny white 
onions, and cucumbers, red and yel- 
low cherry tomatoes, tiny green and 
red peppers; wash and cut off stems. 
Pack artistically in quart jars to 
show off the colors. Add a heaping 
tablespoonful of white mustard seed, 
a few alspice and cloves, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cover with Heinz’s 
white pickling vinegar. Set the jar 
in water and boil one hour and seal. 

If sweet pickle is desired add a 
small teacup of sugar when packing 
the jar; or sweeten the vinegar to 
taste before using. 





FOUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WRINKLES. 


Try These Suggestions by Mrs. Hardy 
the First Opportunity You Have. 
Dear Aunt Mary: Here are some 

items of general interest to house- 

keepers and I give them in the hope 
that they may be helpful to our 

Home Circle readers: 


Hot and Cold Water in Cooking 
Vegetables. 

Not every one knows, perhaps, 
that vegetables grown under ground, 
such as potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
and onions should be put on to cook 
in cold water, while those grown 
on top of the ground should have 


ads. 
their fresh, green look better. 


se 
To Make Tomatoes Keep Better. 





white onions, three quarts of small 


keep much better by seasoning with 
salt, and keeping wrapped in paper. 


mer goods they may be prevented 
from fading 
rinsing water, will keep green from 
fading. 


blue from losing its color. 


ors, a tablespoonful to every quart 


of cold rinsing water. Thoroughly 
saturate, wring well, and dry 
quickly. 

a 


boiling water, especially green things 
—such as peas, beans, corn and sal- 
If left uncovered they retain 


In canning tomatoes in glass, they 


& 
To Prevent Fading. 


If care is taken in washing sum- 


Alum used in the 


A handful of salt will prevent 


Vinegar is useful in reviving col- 


To Smooth Without Ironing. 


By folding smoothly the long way, 
while damp, towels, handkerchiefs, 
and such things may be made smooth 
by running through the wringer in- 
stead of ironing. 


& 
How to Make Peanut Cookies. 


Two cups of sugar, 1 of sweet 
milk, 1 of butter, % teaspoonful of 
soda, 1 cup of coarsely chopped pea- 
nuts, flower enough to roll. Bake 
in a quick oven. Walnuts are pre- 
ferred by some. 





MRS. G. W. HARDY. 
Aunt Mahaly’s Experiment, 
“These stockings are so full of 


holes that they are worthless, Aunt 
Mahaly,” said a lady to an old col- 
ored woman with a large family, who 
was a pensioner of her family. 
“‘No’m dey ain’t,’’ replied Aunt Ma- 
haly, calmly approaching them. 
“Rastus and Verbena got such black 
laigs dat de holes won’t show, no- 
how, en dem chillums what got yaller 
meat kin wear two pairs at de same 
time; en’ you knows, Mis’ Jo, dat de 
holes in all dem _ stockin’s ain’t 
gwine hit de same place.’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Hidden Name, Friendship, wets Fringe, 
| Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 
and premium Articles. Sample Album 


of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for a 
2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 
»end for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


OUT OF DOOR WORKERS 


Men who cannot stop \ 
for a rainy day.- at : 
find the greatest: 
comfort and freedom% 
of bodily movement 


in AOWERS, 


AsH BRNO 


WATERPROOF 9\/ 
OILED CLOTHING, 
SLICKERS*309 SUITS *300 


Every garment bearing 

the ‘sign of the fish” 

guaranteed waterproof dius 
Catalog free 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A “‘DIETZ*’ 
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STIEFF 


SH A Ww 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 
their maker to you. 
Write to-day for spe- 














































cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 


5 West Trade Street, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 







































PIANOS 


Are especially adapted: for the” Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take poms 
old instrument in exchange, CASH O 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 




























Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 



























mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor« 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1640 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


























Farming.” 





A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book. indispensiable alike to thestudent, 
the practical man and the amateur. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 
Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 


year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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I" “What's Ghe News?’’ 

















THE HEARST-FORAKER-HASKELL SENSA- 
TION. 


The sensation of the past ten days—and, in 
fact, the political sensation of the year—has re- 
sulted from the Hearst charges against Senator 
Foraker, of Ohio, and Governor Haskell, of Okla- 
homa, Treasurer of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. The documentary evidence convicts For- 
aker beyond question, and must be fatal to any 
further political ambitions of his. Through John 
D. Archibold, of the Standard Oil Company, $79,- 
500 was paid him in three sums, and whether or 
not the largest of these payments—$50,000—was 
only a loan, as Foraker claims, can not avail to 
save his political life or honor. The letters, 
whose authenticity he can not deny, prove that 
the Standard Oil Company regarded him as their 
hired man—posing though he was as a faithful 
servant of the people whom alone he was sworn 
to represent. Senator Burton, of Kansas, went 
to jail for taking money to represent certain ‘‘in- 
terests’” in his capacity as Senator; Foraker’s of- 
fence seems not less grievous. He still hopes, it 
is said, for re-election as Senator, but the rising 
wrath af the people will doubtless convince him 
of his error. Republican leaders in Ohio are 
making haste to disown him, and Taft is trying to 
minimize his recent ‘‘reconciliation’’ with the dis- 
graced boss. 

Foraker, it will be remembered, was the lead- 
ing candidate for the Presidential nomination this 
year on the part of the anti-Roosevelt Republi- 
cans. If he had won it, the recent exposures 
would have insured a Democratic victory in No- 
vember. 

The charges against Haskell are not supported 
by any such authoritative evidence as 
against Foraker. 


those 
Both he and Bryan deny their 
accuracy; but it is well that he has sacrificed his 
feelings and his office rather than embarrass his 
party with suspicion. 

& & 

GEORGIA’S NEW CONVICT LEASE LAW. 

After a long struggle the Georgia Legislature 
has passed a bill that virtually destroys the old 
convict lease system which has bred so much 
shame and scandal in the Empire State of the 
South—a system which has been in use there for 
more than forty years. The Legislature had been 
in extra session nearly a month, at a cost of $35,- 
000, for the purpose of enacting a law to end the 
lease system. 

The law passed is a eompromise 
measure, but it is generally accepted to mean the 
death of the old system. Briefly, the new, law-is 
explained as follows: 


as finally 


“This Senate insisted that there should be no 
leasing after March 31st next. The House wanted 
the lease system extended to 1911. Finally, how- 
ever, House and Senate compromised on a meas- 
ure which permits the use by the State of any 








convicts not used on State roads, nor by muni- 
cipalities, nor in State institutions. These men 
may be used as the Prison Commission and Gov- 
ernor see fit.’’ 


But since Governor Smith desired every trace 
of the old system of leasing convicts to be eradi- 
cated, it may be safely said that his discretion 
will not be used to permit the inhuman farming 
out of the convicts for private gain. 

& & 
THE FLYING MACHINE AGAIN. 

It is interesting to observe that the accident to 
Orville Wright has in no way dampened public 
confidence in the thorough practicability of the 
flying machine. 

It has been demonstrated that men can fly in a 
machine that is heavier than air, that they can 
fly an hour or more at the time, and that they 
can thus cleave the air at a speed of forty to fifty 
miles an hour. As in other lines of human en- 
deavor, so in building and driving flying ma- 
chines: the highest records are not counted as 
the end of all advancement, but as the starting 
point for fresh achievements. In fact, before the 
daring inventor who cume so near losing his life 
at Fort Myer is out of danger from the injuries 
received in the wrecking of his machine, his 
brother, Wilbur Wright, at Le Mans in France, 
captures from him the world’s record by flying 
an hour and a half, covering sixty-one miles in 
ninety-one mintues! 

at & 
ENLISTING AGAINST THE GREAT WHITE 
PLAGUE. 


No tuberculosis after 1930! That is the ban- 
ner legend under which the German scientists 
are banded for a grand onslaught upon the white 
plague of consumption. They have enlisted to 
stamp out the ghastly plague and are working 
with an enthusiastic confidence that is contagious 
—an enthusiasm that is spreading over the wide 
world. 

America has been honored for some days with 
a ‘“‘tuberculosis exhibit’? at Washington City in 
which twenty-four nations of the earth are taking 
part. It is preliminary to the International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis which assembles there this 
week—a world’s congress of anti-consumption 
experts. It is not a meaningless meeting—it is 
a conference of the world’s wisest and most suc- 
cessful workers against one of the stealthiest and 
deadliest foes to the human race. As knowledge 
of the plague and the methods of fighting it are 
diffused, men will learn to conquer consumption. 
In fact, hundreds and thousands of cases are 
cured every year, but they must be taken in the 
earlier stages of the disease. The difficulty 
heretofore has been that the disease was not de- 
tected until it was too late to cure it. And since 
the three weapons for fighting the plague are 
also the best weapons for preventing it, the en- 
tire human family should join in their use every 
day and everywhere—the three weapons being 
sunshine, good food, and fresh air. 

a & 
MAINE ADOPTS THE INITIATIVE AND REFER- 
ENDUM. 

In last week’s Progressive Farmer, it will be 
remembered, the writer, in a letter written from 
abroad, pointed out the wonderful success of di- 
rect legislation—the initiative and referendum— 
in the little Republic of Switzerland. In this let- 
ter we mentioned only the States of Oregon and 
Oklahoma as having adopted the same idea in 


America. But even since that letter was written, 
the list has grown, and now Maine in the extreme 


northeast of the United States, like her sister 
State in the extreme northwest, joins the advo- 
cates of a larger and truer democracy. Maine is, 
of course, a Republican State, but both Republi- 
ca nand Democratic parties endorsed the initi- 
ative and referendum idea when its advocates 
finally ‘‘put it up to them,” and the constitution- 


al amendment embodying its provisions was 





Ss 
adopted by a vote of nearly two to one in the 
election two weeks ago. 

We intended mentioning in our Switzerland let. 
ter that at the time of Oregon’s adoption of diregt 
legislation, the Associated Press entirely ignoreq 
the fact—seemingly because powerful ‘“‘interests” 
were interested in suppressing news of a reform 
which need only be explained to find supporters 
-—and again in the Maine election, not a word 
goes out from this great news-distributing agency 
about a feature which the Springfield Republican 
correctly pronounces ‘‘the most important anq 
significant of current political drift.’’ 

“According to the provisions of this amend- 
ment,’ says the Republican, ‘‘legislative enact. 
ments shall not take effect until ninety days af. 
ter their passage. If in that time 10,000 voters 
so petition, any such enactment shall not go into 
effect until passed upon by the people at the next 
general election. If a majority favors, the act 
then becomes a law; if not, then it falls. 

“The people are further enabled to command 
legislation. Upon the petition of 12,000 voters 
a specific measure may be submitted to the Leg- 
islature and if, in the judgment of that body, it 
should not be enacted, it must be referred back 
to the people at a general election, who may 
adopt or reject it as they choose.”’ 

No one who believes in democracy can object 
to this natural and logical expression of the fun- 
damental idea of democracy. Of all methods of 
government direct legislation alone thoroughly 
insures rule “by the people, of the people, for the 
people.’’ Sooner or later every American State 
will adopt it, and we should like to see which old 
Southern State will be first to follow the example 
of Oregon, Oklahoma, and Maine. 








STOP SELLING COTTON. 

Not a bale of cotton should be sold in the 
South at present prices. 

The Southern mills have curtailed pro- 
duction, and to try to sell cotton to the 
mills now is like trying to sell food to a 
man when he has just risen from a corn- 
shucking supper. He will not give half 
its real value. 

Until normal conditions are regained, and 
better prices offered, the cotton markets 
should be as idle as if it were July. 

It was because farmers simply stopped 
selling cotton, that the Cotton Association 
movement for ten cent prices succeeded in 
the spring of 1905. s 

The same medicine should be used in 
1908. 














LOOK WELL AFTER THE ROADS. 


In connection with the season’s heavy rainfall, 
there is one thing that should be looked after 
with unusual care before winter, namely: the 
proper drainage of the roads and the proper re- 
pairs where repairs have been made necessary by 
the results of the rains. Water is the great ene- 
my of good roads. If it does not get off, there is 
mud; if it gets off too rapidly there are ruts, 
washes and gullies—the smoothnes of the road- 
bed is destroyed. Before the winter sets in there 
come the harvest days and the fine Indian sum- 
mer weather in which the needed repair work 
will have time to dry out thoroughly in time for 
the winter traffic, wherever proper drainage is es- 
tablished. And do not overlook the virtues of 
the road-drag in a season like this. In nearly 
every species of soil it will be found an excellent 
road-mender. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


In the lily,, the sunset, the mountain, the rosy 
hues of all life, it is easy to trace God. But it is in 
the dust that goes up from the unending battle of 
things that we lose Him. Forever through the 
ferocities of storms, the malice of the never- 
glutted oceans, the savagery of human wars, the 
inexorable barbarities of accident, of earthquake 
and mysterious disease, one hears the voice of 
man crying, ‘‘Where art Thou, my dear Lord 
and Master?’’—A hitherto unpublished paragraph 
from Sidney Lanier, in October Century. 
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GROWING ASPARAGUS. 


“Sincere” says ‘‘set out asparagus in October.” 
I would say manure the land twice as heavily as 
you think necessary, and then add a thousand 
pounds of high-grade fertilizer and sow the seed 
in October or November, and you will only have 
to thin it out in spring, and will get asparagus at 
least a year sooner than if you transplant the 


roots. 

T, J. H., James Island, S. C., says: “It takes a 
year to raise proper roots to set a patch.” I 
would say on land properly manured there never 
need be any setting out of roots, for properly 
thinned where the seed are sown you can get 
shoots for cutting a year sooner than by digging 
them up and transplanting. I have cut fairly 
good asparagus in one year from sowing the seed, 
when the seed was sown on heavily manured fur- 
rows, and the unmoved roots start off better and 
make more growth the second season than those 
that have been moved. I have grown asparagus 
for years, and have not set a root for many years. 
Young seedlings can be transplanted in spring 
when thinning the seed rows and will grow off 
easily. W. F. MASSEY. 





CRIMSON CLOVER ON PEA STUBBLE. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice in your paper that 
you heartily endorse planting either crimson 
clover or rye after peavine hay has been mowed 
in September. I have about fourteen acres that 
was planted in oats (spring) in February, well 
manured with cowpea and horse stable manure; 
also some commercial fertilizers, such as acid, 
kainit, cottonseed meal, guano and top dressings 
with soda. The oats grew off nicely and made 
quite a fine crop. The land has a very light, thin 
soil, little sandy, and has been poorly cultivated 
and manured for the past ten years. It is not 
convenient to pasture on; too far away from my 
barns. 


Under these circumstances would you advise 
me to sow either clover or rye after the hay is 
mowed as help to the land to produce a better and 
deeper soil? Can leave the crop on the land as 
late as April 10th to 15th next spring; then can 
prepare it for cotton. The peas now are just sim- 
ply beautiful, and vines cover the ground entirely. 

E. H. McKINNON. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 


I would certainly sow crimson clover on the 
pea stubble. Disk the land very lightly after the 
hay is off, so as to keep the trash on top as much 
as possible. Sow sixteen pounds of seed per acre, 
and if the land is dry, roll it to press the soil to 
the seed. It will be well to sow a bushel of rye 
at the same time so that if the clover should 
fail you will still have a winter cover and some- 
thing to turn under for cotton. The clover will 
be blooming in your section early in April, and 
there will be plenty of time to prepare the land 
for cotton. W. F. MASSEY. 





HOW MUCH DOES CORN LOSE IN CUTTING? 


Editors: Can you or some of your 
readers tell us how much corn will lose in weight 
of grain by being cut down? So far as I have 
Seen the Experiment Station tests have failed to 
give this information. 


Messrs. 


Is it not just possible that the corn will lose as 
much as by ‘‘pulling the fodder?” 


WILEY L. CARVER. 


So long as the leaves remain green and flour- 
ishing they are adding to the corn crop, and tak- 
ing them off at the time fodder is pulled will stop 
all they are doing for the corn. Cutting will be 
done at a more mature stage and the leaves re- 
Main on the plant and are cured with the stalk. 
There might be some loss if the corn was cut at 
the stage I have seen a great deal of corn strip- 
ped this summer. But cut when the corn is hard- 
ening, and all further addition to it from the 
leaves is done, there will be no loss. But com- 
paring cut down corn with stripped corn, a num- 
ber of stations have shown that the loss from 
Stripping over cutting is about equal to the value 
of the fodder saved, and you have the pleasure of 
paying for the work extra. But, said one farmer 
to me, “We must have the roughage.” True, 
and you get a great deal more by cutting the 
corn off at the ground. W. F. MASSEY. 





Thar’s two things it don’t pay to worry ’bout — 
those ye can help ’n’ 
Walker.” 


those ye can’t.—“Old Cy 


Farm and Garden Work for October. 





The chief thing now on the farm is the prepa- 
ration for wheat sowing. Do not sow too early. 
but in the meantime harrow, harrow the land till 
it is fine. The more frequently the cutaway goes 
over the land the better the crop. Where wheat 
is sown after corn or tobacco do not replow the 
land but merely disk the surface a few inches very 
thoroughly. Late plowing prevents the compact- 
ing of the soil that wheat needs. 
a J 
WHEAT SOWING. 


The same is true when wheat comes after peas. 
Disk the pea stubble well, but never turn it. 
Then be liberal with the acid phosphate. Four 
hundred pounds per acre is none too much after 
peas. But if you have not had peas on the land, 
then you may need a complete fertilizer. But | 
do not buy 2—8—2. Mix your own and leave| 
out the filler. I was amused to read in another | 
farm paper some directions for mixtng fertilizers, 





amount of filler. Why in the world should a} 
farmer use a filler? The manufacturer uses it to | 
make three-quarters of a ton weigh a ton, but the | 
farmer mixing for his own use does not need any- | 
thing but the proper percentages of the plant food | 
ingredients which he needs, no matter if the| 
whole does not make a ton. 

Wait till there has been one light white frost | 
before sowing. This may not insure exemption | 
from the fly, but it will stand a better chance than | 
early sown wheat. 


od 
COWPEAS FOR SEED. 


Now, that we have a machine that will thresh | 
the peas safely from the mown vines, we can save 
the trouble and expense of hand-picking. The 
peas should get a little riper than for the best 
hay, say when all the pods have turned yellow. 
It is not necessary to wait for them to ripen dry 
and lose the leaves, for when yellow the peas are 
rare ripe and only need curing to complete the 
work. Cut at this stage they will still make 
valuable feed after threshing. 

ut 
CLOVER. 

You can still sow crimson clover. Use not less 
than sixteen pounds of seed per acre. Sow it 
among the cotton, too, so as to have a winter 
cover on the land. 


x 
PEAVINE HAY. 

No time should be lost in curing the late peas. 
Cut as soon as the pods begin to show yellow 
Use a tedder, if possible, to toss them up after the 
mower and hasten the wilting. Then rake into 
windows and let lie a day and then open and turn 
and that afternoon put into cocks, and when you 
can not wring sap in a twist, put in under cover 
and let it alone to cure and it will do it. I would 
quit making pea hay if I had to go to the trouble 
some do with stakes and cross pieces and a para- 
phernalia that is of no practical use. Ordinary 
cocking is all that is needed till the hay goes in 
the barn. 

But, says one correspondent, ‘‘not half the 
Southern farmers have barns to store the hay in.” 
Then stack it and top off with grass hay to shed 
water, and keep growing peavine hay and feeding 
it, and you will soon be able to build a barn, for 
you are not farming till you have a good barn. 

Make the cocks of hay narrow and as tall as 
will stand well and shape them so that the rain 
will be shed off. I saw some peas cut a few days 
ago in West Virginia as I passed in a railroad 
train. They were merely piled in little heaps that 
would not make more than a good forkful, and 
which will wet all through the first shower. Put 
the hay on layer after layer and press down firmly 
till you have a miniature stack in shape, but as 
narrow as will stand well. 


| sunny. 
in which certain amounts of the usual carriers of| to bruise them by throwing into heaps, but let 
plant food were to be used, and then a certain} them lie and sun along the rows. 


have cheat plants in the spring, and not an oat in 
the sack will make the cheat seed. If you sow 
oats, clean of cheat seed you will have no cheat, 
no matter what happens to the oats, unless 
there is cheat seed in your land. No oat 
plant ever turned to cheat and _ no oat plant 
ever will, no matter how hard you may try to 
make it do so. Sow two and a half bushels per 
acre now, but two bushels would have answered 
early in September. Of wheat, I would sow five 
or six pecks per acre-—the smaller amount on 
strong Jand. 
- 

DIGGING SWEET POTATOES. 

Potatoes can be dug, of course, at any time for 
immediate use or sale; but for keeping, let them 
grow till frost nips the vines. Then at once re- 
move the vines even if not dug at once. Dig 
when the soil is dry, if practicable, and the day 
Handle the potatoes in digging so as not 


Gather in bas- 
kets and haul to the storing place. They can be 
kept in heaps of about twenty-five bushels piled 
on a good layer of pine straw, and covered with 
pine straw. Then build a rough shed over the 
heaps and let them remain to sweat and dry off 
before putting any earth over them. When they 


| have done this and the nights are getting chilly, 


cover with eight inches of earth. The boara 
shed over the heaps is important, for dry earth 
will keep out more frost than wet earth. If grown 
on a large scale, there should be a frost-proof 
house built with a furnace and flue for drying off 
the potatoes rapidly after storing. An empty to- 
bacco barn can be used for this purpose if made 
tight. 
s 4 
SECOND CROP IRISH POTATOES. 


These should be cultivated, level and shallow, 
till frost cuts the tops. They need not be dug up, 
however, till there is danger of the ground freez- 
ing hard. Then dig and put in heaps of any con- 
venient size and cover with earth thick enough to 
keep hard frost from them. There is more danger 
of getting them too warm than too cold. 

& 
TOBACCO STALKS. 


While traveling at the institutes this summer I 
saw a great many fields from which tobacco had 
been stripped and the stalks standing and all in 
bloom. In one place I saw that one man, wiser 
than the rest, had a fine growth of peas among 
these tobacco stalks. Where you have one of 
these fields why not chop down the stalks and sow 
crimson clover on the land now? The stalks turn- 
ed under will make excellent food for the clover 
and the land will have a winter cover and be in 
shape for making a good corn crop next spring. 

7 4 
IN THE FARM GARDEN. 


You can still. sow turnips of the strap-leaved 
sorts and make good roots and better plants for 
spring greens than the earlier sown ones. 

Plant sets of potato onions, either the yellow 
or the white. The yellow makes the _ largest 
onion, but the white is a better keeper. In fact, 
it is the best keeping onion I have ever grown. I 
have kept them a whole year on the barn floor 
without sprouting. 

For early green onions for bunching for market 
or for early use, plant sets of Tait’s Green onion, 
sold by George Tait & Sons, Norfolk, Va. This 
for green onions only, for it will run to seed 
badly. 

You can still sow seed of spinach and kale, and 


both are very niee to have in winter. The Nor- 
folk Savoy Leaf spinach is the best. Get the gar- 


den clean, for the cut-worms breeds in the weeds 
that are generally the only occupants of many 
gardens at this season of the year. 





4 
PICKING COTTON. 
Pick it as fast as it comes open but do not hurry 
it to the gin. Let the cotton cure under cover and 


from the stalks. 
a 7 
OATS. 
The best time to sow oats in the South is tn 
September, but if not then sown, lose no time in 
getting them in the ground in October. 


buy it, by some one who knows cheat seed, for you 





may be sure that if you sow cheat seed you will 


get better returns from the gin than if taken there | 


Get | beauty, but will purify the air. 
clean seed and have it examined, if you have to| home comfortable and attractive outdoors and in, 


Make a frame, and if you cannot get glass 
sashes, use cloth as a cover and set lettuce plants 
there to head for winter use. But still better, 

have some glass hot-bed sashes, and you can have 
| lettuce all winter and early plants in spring for 
| the garden. With green stuff from the garden all 
winter you will have better health in your home. 
| A good garden is an education to the young peo- 
ple on the farm, and a constant succession of 
vegetables all the year round is perfectly possible 
in all the South. Then have some potted flow- 
| ers in your living room; they will not only add 
In short, make 


| and your children will get to loving the farm. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
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BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEYS-The high standard and 
show yard qualities of our Jerseys are known | 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 


The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 
During the past year our herd including a | 


large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- | 
There are 37 | 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A 

bulls and heifers, and also bred | 


aged 5350-90 lbs of 5.38% milk. 


few young 
heifers for sale. 

BERKSHIRE S—Westill have | 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 


POULTRY-—Barred and White Ply- | 
A splendid | 
assortment of 1908 males and females for sale. | 


mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. 


Whit3 and Brown Leghorns, of these we have 

only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 
SPECIAL: 200 pairs mixed Homers and Dra- 

goons pigeons, nests and napples for sale. De- | 

sire to sellas a whole. Prices low. 

Address BILTMORE FARMS, Biltmore, N. C. 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right Horse and mule buying for the 
South a speciatly. 


J. D. Stodghill, ” 





Shelbyville, Ky. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hocgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
forsale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 

Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 














Newton, N. C. 


8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS $ 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 








$ POLAND CHINAS 














—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey 13 - Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Blacks »Dogs = = 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 











ARROWHEAD FARM. 


Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for ainiae 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO, -:- 





Mulberry, Tennessee. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES “f r © d 
For sale 
Also two 
Meet them at the Pair. 





Sale (from premium winners). 
Jersey Cattle of the Biltmore strain. 
large etalon mules. 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


[ABERDEEN ANGUS BULLS 


| 

From weanlings to serviceable age. 
| choice breeding and individuality. 
| right- Call or write us your wants. 


| ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 


Of strictly 
Prices 





SOUTHERN 


‘HOG AND STOCK FARM 


Oo. P. BARRY, 
ALEXANDRIA, - - - TENN 

Poland China pigs, bred sows and gilts ‘or sale. 
| Herd made up of the best blood of the breed. 

| Pigs for sale outof First Prize State Fair win- 
| ners. Pigs 3 months old, $10; boars la-ge enough 
for service, $15. Send check for what you want 
and if you are not pleased with what I ship, re 
turn at my expense and I will return your 
money. 


Bank Accounts Increased 


By breeding Duroc Jersey, the most prolific hog 
bred. Forty-seven pigs in one year from Vir- 
ginia Dare 34800. Pigs from eight weeks up 
also bred sows, to go at a bargain. Also Minor 
cas. R. I. Reds, White Leghorns, to quick 
buyers. CLARENCE SHENK, 
LURAY, Virginia. 


The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carioad of steers (in America )every 
gp Save one for seventeen years. 

8a Home Farm Is headquarters in 
South 4 or cattle of this wonderfu! market 
topping breed. Onur cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and late: 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N C. 





























Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg. Va 





Poland Chinas 


A superior lot of Pigs by my fine boars, Top 
Chief 70893, Grays Ideal 65805, and other noted 
boars. Can furnish pairs not akin to those pre- 
viously purchased. Come to headquarters and 
get the best at one-half western prices. Oldest 


herd in the State. 
J.B.GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 


























Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 





The short days and cold nights re- 
mind us that another year is speeding 
on to its close and the fall work on 
the stock farm must be cared for else 
things will not be in the ship shape 
they should be for the stock ta go 
into the winter. The ewes will of 
course have been dipped some time 
early in the summer—soon after 
shearing is the best time, no doubt. 
But another dipping now before the 
weather gets cold will make the flock- 
master quite sure that his pets will 
not be worried all winter with any 
of the various sorts of blood suck- 
ing parasites. The first rainy day 
will be a very convenient time to 
wash the cattle thoroughly with the 
dip also in case you haven’t a dip- 
ping plant for cattle. 


You can Make a Cheap Dipping Tank. 


We believe it will pay every farmer 
handling sheep and hogs to construct 
a smali dipping pit in which to im- 
merse these small janimails. . Thiis 
need not be expensive. A barrel of 
cement should be ample—if plenty 
of stone is at hand—to make a plant 
that will last for a generation. Just 
construct a box with sloping sides 
and one sloping end. Let the box be 
7 feet long on top 2% feet long on 
the bottom, 6 inches wide in the bot- 
tom and 30 inches wide at the top. 
Now dig a smooth sided hole in the 
ground exactly 8 inches deeper, wid- 
er, and longer than this box. Set 
the box in this hole and temp in all 
round it a layer of concrete made of 
1 part best Portland cement, 3 parts 
good sharp sand, and five parts brok- 
en rock. Let all harden a week then 
take out the box and wash the inside 
of the concrete pit with a whitewash 





October Work on the Stock Farm. 


Use Cattle Dip Freely Now Both on Your Stock and On Their Sleeping 
Quarters—It Will Make Them Healthier and Thriftier Through the Win. 
ter—How to Make a Cheap Dipping Tank. 


made of 1 part cement and one of 
sand, 

How to do the Dipping Properly. 

Then you are ready to build a tight 
fence on each side of the pit and 
extending back to a good sized yard 
large enotigh to hold the flock of 
sheep. Let the portion of the yard 
between the pit and general yard be 
narrow where it joins the fence on 
each side of the pit, then widen grad- 
ually until it is six feet wide where 
it joins the main yard. Have a gate at 
this point so that a number of sheep 
or hogs may be driven in and con- 
fined where they may be caught eas- 
ily dropped carefully into the pit—- 
that has been filled about two-thirds 
full of a dip made of 1 part carbolic 
dip to 50 parts water—held for a 
minute, then allowed to walk out the 
sloping end of the pit onto a draining 
floor—made of matched lumber— 
and surrounded with a good fence. 
Run a dozen head through. Let them 
drain five minutes then turn out and 
put another lot through. The above 
sort of a pit is cheaper than the pur- 
chased galvanized steel tanks and 
has the advantage of them in that 
it will last a life time. Hogs, of 
course, may be dipped more rapidly 
than sheep as no time need be lost 
waiting for them to drain. 
Use the Dip Also as a Whitewash. 

When the stock is all dipped take 
the dip that remains in the pit strain 
through an old sack then add enough 
lime to make a thin whitewash. Use 
a bucket spray pump and spray the 
interior of the sheep and cattle sheds 
and hog houses, Then everything 
may go into winter quarters with a 
clean bill of health. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








Messrs. Editors: I have a small 
bunch of sheep, eleven head now, 
and want to raise enough mutton 
for home use once in a while. I 
have a pasture of about forty acres, 
in which, besides the sheep, are six 
calves and about twenty hogs, most- 
ly small pigs. This pasture is hill 
land, about one-fifth in big timber. 
The balance is composed of a little 
Bermuda, a good many weeds, briers 
and other grasses. I have had no ex- 
perience with sheep. Tell me of their 
habits, needs, etc., and oblige 

A. P. 6. 


Editorial Answer: This hill land 
pasture will give a good opportunity 
to get the sheep up where it is high 
for the night; and that is desirable, 
since damp quarters are very detri- 
mental. Even in this mild climate it 
will pay to give them a roof to get 
under in wet weather and a dry 
place to sleep. 

The sheep will help to kill out the 
weeds and briers; but about one 
sheep to four acres will probably not 
be suffieient if the weeds and briers 
have a good start. One should not 
think of keeping hogs with sheep at 
lambing time, since the hogs would 
prey on the sheep. The large tim- 
ber in this pasture will give good 





Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you bow. Worth teed 
ing into, : : ¢ 

















shade, which will be highly helpful 


'to sheep during the hot season. 


Aside from dogs, the greatest draw- 
back to sheep raising in the South is 
that here, as elsewhere, they will be- 





Some of the Needs of Sheep. 





Good Pasture, Frequent Changes, Dry Quarters, and Good Protection From 
Weather and From Other Animals, 


come infested with parasites if they 
are allowed to run on the same land 
all the time. The pasture should 
be divided with fencing, so that the 
sheep can be kept on or off any part 
desired. If the cultivated fields do 
not have many cockleburs in them, 
there will be seasons of the year 
when the sheep can be used to clean 
up the fields profitably, getting a 
change of land at the same time. 

All the stock mentioned as being 
on this pasture would eat bur clover 
during the cool portions of the year, 
and it is recommended that bur 
clover be seeded in the pasture as 
soon as convenient. The United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington will, on request, send 
bulletins of considerable value to the 
sheep grower. By all means, pro- 
cure such reading and use good males 
to keep up or to breed up the flock 
to a high stage of productiveness. 
Good males will soon increase 50 per 
cent the income from a flock, and ul- 
timately increase it still further. 





To Stop a Cow from Milking Herself. 
Messrs. Editors: I think the best 
remedy for a self-sucking cow is to 
put a halter on the cow; buckle a 
strap of leather around the cow’s 
body with a ring in the strap; take 
a stick or rod of iron and fasten one 
end to the ring in the halter the 
other end of the ring on the strap. 
This doesn’t hinder the cow from 
eating. W. W. COVINGTON. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


ull 








Handling Milk and 


What Has Been Learned from Some Experiments in Keeping Milk 
Cool—How to Make a Cheap Ice 


for Dairymen. 


A bulletin of unusual value has 
just been issued by the North Caro- 
Experiment Station, on the 
“Handling and Marketing of Milk 
and Cream.” It is written by Prof. 
John Michels, of the Dairy division of 
the Department, and is issued as No. 
198. Some idea of its contents and 
value may be gained by a brief 
notice of some experiments reported 
in it. 

Experiment I.—Keeping Milk Cool in 
Shipment. 


lina 


The object of this experiment was 
to determine the relative efficiency 
of different styles of cream cans in 
maintaining low temperature. It was 
found that the common insulated me- 
tallic and insulated wood-jacketed 
cans have practically the same insu- 
lating effect as the felt jacket which 
is commonly wrapped around cream 
cans that are to be shipped long dis- 
tances. The lowest temperature was 
maintained intan ice cream shipping 
tub in which from 8 to 36 pounds of 
ice were used. 


Experiment I1.—To Keep the Night 
Milk Sweet as Morning milk. 


The object of this experiment was 
to study the effect of temperature on 
the keeping quality of milk. The 
results show that there is only very 
slight development of acidity in milk 
kept at from 43 to 45 degrees F. They 
also show that night milk kept at 
these temperatures until the follow- 
ing morning (15 hours) and then 
placed at room temperature, will 
keep sweet fully as long after being 
placed at this temperature as does 
the morning milk placed at the same 
temperature immediately after cool- 
ing to 45 degrees F. It was further 
found that night milk cooled to 45 
degrees F. and then kept at refriger- 
ator temperature (43 degrees F.) for 
15 hours, will be sweet at the end of 
24 hours, even when kept the last 
nine hours at room temperature 
ranging from 82 degrees to 92 de- 
grees F. 

The facts brought out in connec- 


Cream for Market. 


Box—Other Helpful Information 


third that of commercial refrigera- 
tors. 


Experiment IV.—Make Your 
Steam Sterilizer. 

Closed steam sterilizers are the 
most satisfactory for sterilizing milk 
utensils, but the high prices at which 
they have been sold has prevented 
their general adoption. After con- 
siderable experimenting and _ study, 
the writer succeeded in constructing 
an efficient sterilizer which costs only 
about one-third as much as the ster- 
ilizers now upon the market. Hs- 
sentially it is a rectangular concrete 
tank with a wooden cover, which is 
lined on the inside with zine. It is 
so simple that any dairyman can 
build one. The bulletin gives spec- 
ifications. 

Plans for Dairy House—How to Keep 
Your Milk Clean—Other Informa- 
tion. 

Two ground plans of dairy houses 
are shown in the bulletin, giving di- 
mensions and location of machinery: 
The Bulletin also discusses the best 
means of cooling milk and cream, 
gives information about sanitary milk 
production, discusses the cream sep- 
arator and gives other information 
useful to dairymen in general. The 
Bulletin contains 24 pages of these 
experiments, tables, illustrations, and 
information, and every’ reader of 
The Progressive Farmer who is in- 
terested in progressive dairying 
should send for it and get the benefit 
of its suggestions. Write to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C., and a copy will 
be sent to you free. 


Own 





Coburn on the Hog. 
From antiquity through the long 
progress of years the hog has be- 
come civilized, is a debt payer, a 


mortgage remover, a buttress. of 
prosperity. He yields great pros- 
perity. He must be reckoned with 


by the luckless explorer of the Yu- 
kon. He is an automatic reducer of 
the corn supply and a raiser of the 
price. He is a bucolic bond whose 





tion with our cooling experiments 
clearly show that the time of the de- 
livery of milk may be made entirely 
independent of the time of milking. 
When milk is coloed to 45 degrees 
and kept at this temperature, the 
night milk may be delivered the fol- 
lowing morning and morning milk 
may be kept in the refrigerator and 
delivered before supper. 


Experiment II1I—A Cheap and Simple 
Ice Box. 


The result of this experiment has 
been the construction of a cheap and 
simple ice box, which satisfactorily 
takes the place of high priced com- 
mercial refrigerators. The construc- 
tion of this box consists essentially 
of two boxes separated by one inch 
strips placed at intervals of about 
one foot. Double thickness of build- 
ing paper is placed on both sides of 
the strips and tacked to the boxes. 
A 1-inch strip, two inches wide, cov- 
ers the upper space between the 1- 
inch strips, thus making a dead air 
Space between the two boxes. The 
construction of the cover is the same 
es that of the bottom, with the excep- 
tion that there is a flange at the 
front and side of the cover. The 
entire construction of the box is so 
Simple that anyone with a little 
knowledge of carpentry can easily 
construct it. The cost is about one- 
& 


coupons are large litters of pigs. 
* + *# 

He is a patient pig, a condenser of 
|ham, head cheese, glue, bristle, but- 
| tons, fertilizer, saddle covers, and 
|sausage. He is a mint, and the yel- 
jlow corn is the bullion which he 
| transmutes into coin. In all homes 
ihe is on the table—high born, rich 
{and poor. He is with the soldier in 
|the camp and the sailor on the deep. 

* * * 


| At $2.25 per hundredweight he is 
la plebeian, and we won’t speak to 
|him when we meet him on the stret. 
|At $7.25 per hundredweight he is 
|a gentleman and a scholar and stops 
|associating with country people. He 
| comes to town and becomes an auto- 
crat, but gets it in the neck at the 
| packing-houses, is bled to death, and 
| bocomes the commerce of the nation, 
|the fat of the land. 
* * * 
The pig gets one luxury—dish- 
water. Dishwater contains preserves, 
molasses, pepper, tomatoes, milk, on- 
|ions, steak, gravy, pickles grease, 
|cheese, and exiled dish-rags. It is 
|sour and sweet, wholesome and 
| toothsome. 


| 


* * * 
| One enthusiast says that the pig 
| would be a better emblem of our 
| nation than the eagle. The pig is 
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Ten years ahead 
every feature of 


BEAUTIFUL 


EVERLASTING 


ONE MILLION IN USE 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


First— Always Best— Cheapest 


The World's Standard 


separator 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 


Send for handsome new catalogue illustrating and describing the new and 
improved machines in detail, to be had for the asking. 


LAVAL 


of all others in 
practicability 


IN DESIGN 


IN DAILY USE 





42 E. Mavison STREET General 
CHICAGO 
1213 &1215 Fisert Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & SACRAMENTO Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 SROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


Offices: 173-177 Wiuam Street 
MONTREAL 
14 416 Princesse Srract 
WINNIPEG 
107 Finer Streer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 








talons signalize nothing but war. 
* oe 

Napoleon lost at Waterloo because 
his army had soup and the English 
had bacon. Ingalls would have gone 
back to the Senate if he had not sub- 
sisted on oatmeal and baked apples. 
If you wish to rise to the glory of 
poetry and song feed the fodder to 
the cattle and eat the beef and pork 
yourself! —-F. D. Coburn in address 
to Knife and Fork Club. 





Twelve Advantages of Dairying. 

First—lIt takes less fertility out of 
the soil than any other form of ag- 
riculture, and hence it is useful in 


tative of American character than | 
the rapacious eagle, whose beak and: 


| experience, 


Tenth—In mixed farming the in- 
come from the dairy is the most re- 
liable. 

Eleventh--The farmer’s household, 
as a result of dairy work, is always 
supplied with fresh milk and cream, 
butter and cheese, pork, bacon and 
veal. 

Twelfth — Storekeepers, traders; 
bankers, financial men and _politi- 
cians all fully realize, after years of 
that wherever dairy 
farming is conducted farmers are 
most prosperous, mortgages are rare- 
ly found ,and the value of landed 
property becomes considerably en- 


; hanced.—Correspondent of Farmer’s 


Guild. 








following a well regulated system of 
rotation. 

Second—lIt can be combined read- 
ily with other forms of agriculture 
or horticulture. 

Third—The dairy provides in 
winter a quantity of stable manure 
in which the straw from the farm is 
profitably utilized. 

Fourth—tThe by-products from the 
cow, skim milk, whey and butter- 
milk, are a source of income in 
raising hogs and calves. 

Fifth—Dairying gives constant 
and regular employment of a light 
character to every member of the 
farmer’s family. 

Sixth—Dairying inculcates habits 
of punctuality, industry, cleanliness, 
and thrift on the farm. 

Seventh—Cheese and butter are 
condensed products, and the cost of 
carriage, in comparison with their 
value, is less than that of any other 
farm product. 

Eighth--The demand for good but- 
ter and cheese on the world’s mar- 
kets is unlimited, and, so long as the 


even and profitable price can always 
be secured. 


the factory provides the mainstay in 
the household, as against the pre- 





| thrifty, peaceful, far more represen- 


carious returns from yearly crops. 


quality is maintained, an all-round, | 


Ninth—The monthly check from | 


Horse Has a Bad Case of Indigestion. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a valuable 
horse that has a bad case of indiges- 
, tion, passing whole grains of corn. 
jit is often difficult for him to have 
an action and for the past three 
days he has failed to sweat even un- 
der the harness on a drive of twenty- 
five miles each day. 
| SUBSCRIBER. 


| (Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts, Vete- 
| rinarian, N, C. Experiment Station.) 
The manner of feeding and caring 
|for the horse may be sufficient to 
|remedy, at least to some extent, the 
{trouble with him. While he is suffer- 
|ing from this condition, I should feed 
| very little corn, but would try to re- 
|place it, for the present, with oats 
jand wheat bran. His hay or forage 
| Should be restricted to the evening 
meal, and preferably a couple of 
hours after eating his grain. On 
|starting him off to work, especially 
in travel, he should be warmed up 
gradually. 





Do not injure the health of your 
own family or reduce the value of 
the butter sold, by letting a bit of 
dirt get into the milk than can be 


| kept out. Cleanliness is not senti- 
ment, it is a short road to dairy 
| profit. 
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Every cotton grower, large 
or small. rich or poor, write to 


B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 
for history and descriptive cir- 
culars of his Extra Prolific 
Cotton and price of seed. It’s 


F 





COT 


free, and will be worth hun- 

dreds of dollars to you, The 

Extra Prolific Cotton matures 

quickly, and will make three 
GEE ales per acre. 





Appler Seed Oats. 


Two thousand two hundred and sixty-four 
bushels of Appler Seed Oats, raised on fifty 
acres, without fertilizer. 12742 bushels raised 
on one acre, bighly fertilized. Shipped in new 
five-bushel sacks at $1.00 per bushel. Best oats 
grown. Write us to-day. 


BELMONT FARM, Smyrna. Ga. 


GENUINE APPLER OATS 


Also other varieties of 
Seed Oats, Barley, Rye, 














Onion Sets and Grass 
Seeds, Write for prices. 





C. R. BAIRD €O., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


APPLER OATS FOR SALE 


$1.00 PER BUSHEL. 
T. B. PARKER, - - RALEIGH,N. C. 


North Carolina Seed | Rye 
FOR SALE 


At $1.10 per bushel. Appler oats 85 cents per 
bushel, all f. o. b. Hickory. 


HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C. 











INE APPLER SEED OATS FOR SALE. 
Eighty-five cents a bushel, f. o. b. Wedge- 
field, S.C. Address A.M. LEE, 
Box 326, Charleston, S. C. 








GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
yond saver of the age 

GENTS WANTED 

Cap. Bush Pulling Mch.Co 
200 7th St. Southwest 

Washington, D.C. 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Fifty miles from Washington. 
Oldest preparatory school in 
Virginia. Prepares for Busi- 
ness, Universities and Gov- 
ernment Academies. Able 
faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Individual attention. 
Charges $275. For illus. cata- 
log and information, address 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


BET HE. 
















FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 81. 




















Belgian Hares.—For Belgian hares write to J. 
A. Ridout, Manson, N. C. 





Valuable Mill and River Farm for sale. Full 
particulars, address Plato Freeman, Greensbo- 
ro, N.C. R. 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Gasoline Engine Bargains.—24-horse-power 
Charter; 8-horse-power Brown; 44-horse-pow- 
er Fairbanks Morse; 2-horse-power Sterling. 
Second-hand, in first-class condition. 


Pump and Well Co., Dept. C, Richmond, Va, 





Thoroughbred Angoras, improvedlarge York- 
shire sows and service boars, and Essex. Prize- 
winning Bronze Turkeys, Buff Orpington and 
White Wyandotte chickens. One each Chatta- 
nooga, Rock Island and Avery disc plows. 
McCormick shredder, hay press, railway horse- 
power. All good as new for service. J. E. 


More Inquiries About Crimson Clover 


Sydnor 


Oats and Vetch. 


Messrs. Editors: I want to ask a 
few questions, through The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

1. Will crimson clover sown with 
fall oats and cut for hay hurt horses 


if it is fed to them? 
2. Which will do the land more 
good, oats and crimson clover or 


oats and vetch? 

3. What quantity 

you sow? 

The land has been in corn this 

year. I have cut the corn off and 

want to put about ten two-horse loads 

of manure to the acre. 
JAMES A. 

Catawba County, N. C. 


of each would 


CLINE. 


1. I do not think that there will 
be serious danger to horses from a 
hay made of crimson clover and @ats. 
In fact, all around me here there are 
hundreds of farmers feeding crimson 
clover hay with other roughage and 
they have no trouble. The only in- 
stances where horses have been kill- 
ed have been where the crimson 
clover hay was the only roughage 
fed. 

2. Neither will do the land much 
good if cut and removed and no 
manure returned to the land that 
grew the crop. There would be a 
small amount of organic matter left 
in the stubble and some nitrogen left 
in the root of the clover, but with 
nothing applied to the crop, the soil 
would be left poorer in phosphate 
and potash than before. But with 
a liberal application of phosphoric 
acid and potash to the crop you 
would get more hay, and more nitro- 
gen fixation by the clover. The 
crimson clover I believe to be better 
for this purpose than the vetch. Then 
too it never becomes a weed, and if 
a man has any interest in wheat 
growing, he had better fight shy of 


vetch or ‘‘tares’’ as the Bible calls 
vetch. 
3. Sow sixteen pounds of clean 


crimson clover seed per acre or thir- 
ty pounds of vetch. 
W. F. MASSEY. 





Handling Peas and Peavine Hay. 


Messrs. Editors: I am a subscrib- 
er to your paper and take quite an 
interest in your articles on hay 
making, but would like some infor- 
mation on the following: Can a side- 
delivery rake be used _ successfully 
with peavine hay, drilled or broad- 
casted, without shattering too many 
of the dry peas? Will it pay to use 
a hay loader to handle peavine hay? 
Would it pay me to buy a pea 
thresher to thresh peas from the 
vines? I -plant 40 to 60 acres for 
hay each year. Do you know if the 
Koger Pea and Bean Thresher has 
proven satisfactory and if it is a 
durable machine? 

J. S. ROLFE. 


Editorial Answer: The writer has 
not tried a side-delivery rake for 
peavines, but believes it would be all 
right.. The experience of others is 
requested, however. If the peas had 
a tendency to shatter, the cutting 
could be done while the dew is on 
which would somewhat reduce the 
shattering. If a hay loader or any 
other improved machinery shatter- 
ed out peas, hogs could be turned 
into the field at once to pick them 
up. Such machinery, wisely used, 
would not shatter out amy more peas 
than the first self-binders used to 
shatter grain; and in spite of some 
loss, the use of the self-binders was 
persisted in. Any man who has 40 


to 60 acres of peavine hay has a good 
opportunity to make easy money by 
the use of a thresher, if many peas 





Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 





are formed. 


that vines do not make many peas, 
and in such a case it is evident that 
considerable work would be done 
without much gain. 


The writer has not had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the Koger Pea and 
Bean Thresher; but Prof. Massey is 
a practical judge and he says after 
having seen the thresher at work, 
that it does its work well. The 
writer has contended for years that 
one of the best agricultural oppor- 
tunities in the South is to grow 
peavine hay for use at home or to 
sell and to thresh out peas to sell 
to others for seed. The straw that 
remains will be better than a large 
part of the hay that is on the 
market, and the land that grows the 
peas will be greatly improved. One 
can afford to use labor-saving ma- 
chinery to accomplish this, even if 
he suffers considerable loss by doing 
so. The gain should be so much 
larger than the loss that the loss 
can be overlooked. To further pea 
growing, the request will be made 
for information from all who can 
speak from experience with using 
labor-saving machinery in handling 
peas, at any stage of the work, from 
cutting the vines to threshing the 
peas. Let us see just how far hand 
work can be done away with. 





When to Gin Cotto®? 


‘Messrs. Editors: I have a mare 
that took fistula in May. I treated 
her with a few drops of croton oil 
on the ssoulder. It made a running 
sore ever since, but is getting bet- 
ter now. Will some readers of your 
valuable paper give me an idea of 
what to do for her, those who have 
had some experience with fistula? 
Another subject I would like to take 
up is a cotton problem. It is claim- 
ed by writers that the ginning and 
marketing of cotton as it is picked 
is a loss to the grower. It is claim- 
ed that there is a growth in the 
staple, and _ that it should not be 
ginned under forty or sixty days 
after being picked. Let us hear 
from the cotton growers on this sub- 
ject. G. W. MEREDITH. 
Dubberly, La. 





What is the use of giving one’s 
time and labor to scrub cows when 
good producers can be used? 


Try the “Feel” 


of the Handle of a 
SHARPLES TUBULAR 
SEPARATOR 


Turn it a few minutes. 

Then try the handle of another 
separator. 

Less weight, 
fewer parts, 
one bearing— 
a ball bearing 
—and suspend- 
ed bowl in the 
Tubular. 

More weight, 
more parts ,& 
more than one } 
bearing, a top- 
heavy, supported bowl in other 
separators. 

Of course the ‘‘feel’’ is different 
—as different as the separators. 

And the grip of your hand on 
the handle is a good guide toa 
fair judgment of the difference 
between the Tubular and ‘‘bucket 
bowls.’”’ 

Our Catalogue No.283 tells the sci- 
entific and mechanical reasons how 
the Tubular is different and why it is 
better than other separators—better 
in clean skimming, easier running 
less repair bills, more economica 
oiling. Free for the asking. Write 
today for it. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. 














Chicago, Ill. 





It sometimes happens 
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Cotton GRADING COLLEGE.— Permanent employment 
offered graduates. for particulars addregs 
Thom. Willoughby, Florence, S.C. 


TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: 00d 

pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan. 
ville Tobacco Co., Box C 44, Danville, Va. 


$2. 50 to $5. 00 A DAY. New and fine seller, 


25 cents forsample to agents, 
L. MEDLIN, Monroe, N. C. (State Manager.) 
P. S. Enclose 2c stamp for instructions, 











Heavyweight Belgian Hares For Sale 

One dollareach. Collie Pups #4.00 each, 

JNO. H. JEFFERIES, - - Willard. N.¢ 

TERRACING ? DITCHING ? GRADING? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 


Write at once for special offer. 
Frank Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Ga, 


Two Store Lots and One Store House 


FOR SALE. 


All fronting on the Court square, Mocksville, N, 
CG ood business stands. Address Owner, Box19, 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructions. Positions for all graduates. 
Write for catalog. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


BUCK HILL PLANTATION 


For Sale. 


West side Wateree river, in Kershaw 
county; about1,500 acres; part timbered, 
part well rented. Address 


J. P. JONES, - Longtown, 5 C. 
Pitt Count 
Grimesland : 


queen North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N. C, 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 


MACHINE The only successful machine ever 

invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Gives clean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AFENGE macoo— 


‘Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

— prevent rust. Have no —- Sell at 
\ ory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
SWe pay allfreight. 37 tolehte effarm 
Yagaud poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

0 Winchester, Indiana 


RE, HARRIS & CO. 


Cotton Factors and 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 


NORFOLK, - - - = - 
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VIRGINIA, 


[COIL SPRING FENCE 


omen. en ok ree 

ng, Chick- 
pane oid. Girect to the 
= at lowes’ 
turers prices on 30 Da 
Trial, freight pre repaid. 


sweeties 
KITSELMAN BROS. i 
Box 84 D. 


DeLOACH 
' 3% to 200 H. P. 
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Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue. 


DeLOACH MILL: M’F'G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


Improved Passenger Service via, 
Southern Railwey. 


Effective September 6, the Southern Railway 
inaugurated through Pullman car service be- 
tween Raleigh, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. This 
sleeper will be handled on train 139, which 
leaves Raleigh at 4.05 p. m., and on train 43 from 
Greensboro, arriving Atlanta 6.25 a.m. North- 
bound on train 44. which leaves Atlanta 9,25 p. 
m., arriving at Raleigh 12.30, noon, following 
day. Train 43 connects at Salisbury with train 
35 for Asheville. Knoxville, Chattanooga, Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other points. 

For Pullman reservation, call on or write 

















W. H. McGLAMERY, P. & T. A., Raleigh, or 
R. H. DEBuTtTs, P. & T. A., Greensboro. 

R. L. VERNON. T. P. A., 
| Charlotte, N: C. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 


S— 











DIRECTORY: 


C. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 


J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Point. 
C. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 




















WORK FOR BETTER ROADS. 


Let Us Keep Up our Work for Better 
Schools, and Now Start a Campaign 
for Better Roads, Too—These Will 
Make the State Great. 


Messrs. Editors: I am more than 
pleased that you are keeping up the 
good roads question. In many in- 
stances here roads have become so 
narrow through neglect that it re- 
quires no small amount of skill to 
direct the passing of vehicles. There 
is evidently a screw loose somewhere 
or lots of screws loose. Our roads 
are badly neglected, to say the least 
on the question. <A great pressure 
will be brought on the next Legis- 
lature for amendments on the exist- 
ing laws by the State Rural Letter 
Carriers who daily plod through deep 
sand, mud, over rocks and holes, ford 
deep creeks; they are bearing the 
burden of bad roads and, having suf- 
fered most’ grievously, will justly 
make complaints To this end the 
executive board will call for an elec- 
tion of delegates from the different 
carrier bodies from the mountains to 
the seaboard to go before the next 
Legislature and state their griev- 
ances and ask for relief in the form 
of amendments to existing laws. 

Now on the educational line let us 
see what North Carolina has done 
since 1872: 

1872. Total school expenditures, 
$42,856; 1880, total school expendi- 


tures, $349,831; 1890, total school 
expenditures, $787,145; 1900, total 
school expenditures, $1,091,610; 


1906, total schoo] expenditures, $2,- 
291,053. 

In looking into statistics we find 
that North Carolina spends more per 
hundred dollars taxable property for 
school purposes than Massachusetts, 
which is the leading American State 
in educational expenditures. In 1906 
North Carolina raised 40 cents on the 
$100 worth while Massachusetts 
raised 38.7. It is to be remembered, 
however, that so great is the dif- 
ference in the wealth of the two 
States that 40 cent rate in North Car- 
Olina raises each year only $2.63 per 
capita for each child, while Massa- 


chusetts expends $24.89—nearly ten 


times as much. 
Now let’s see what Massachusetts 
and North Carolina are doing for 


their respective highways. Massa- 
chusetts, we are informed, appro- 


Priates annually one million dollars 
for the construction and maintenance 
of public roads. Automobiles and 
bicycles can with ease penetrate to 
every township in the State. 

North Carolina has a few progres- 
Sive counties only that are awake 
and alive to their interests in making 
800d roads. Among them may be 
mentioned Mecklenburg, Wake, Dur- 
ham, New Hanover, and others not 
readily recalled. 

Do good roads enhance the value 
of property? Yes, very greatly. Land 
in New Hanover that sold before the 





era of good roads for 
is now 
yet there are Mossybacks that say, 
“‘we can’t afford to be taxed for good 


$5 per acre, 
worth $100 per acre. And 


roads.’”’ Why this same Mossyback 
is not aware of the fact that on a 
good road his mule and wagon can 
carry to market 2,000 pounds—while 
in sand and mud-cuts an empty wag- 
on is about all that the aforesaid 
mule can pull. 

I am having some photo views of 
bad roads made for the Farmer, and 
and will ask any of the Rural Car- 
riers if they have any similar places 
on their work. If they have it just 
simply stands us in time and purse 
too, to make an appeal to our law 
makers to give us some relief from 
that most terrible tax—bad roads. 

As an object lesson for our next 
Legislature, Conceive, if you will, a 
great highway built from Wilming- 
ton, our chief commercial city, to 
some point in the extreme west— 
running through the heart of North 
Carolina,’ Conceive of lateral branches 
extending from the main line to 
South Carolina and Virginia. EG 
requires no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to see beautiful farms and vil- 
lages growing up—on these roads— 
The pleasure seekers in automobiles 
(that are going to take the places 
of the old stage coach), would spend 
enough money to pay annually the 
interest on the cost of construction 
of these highways. Now, Mr. Forth- 
coming Legislator, ‘‘put these facts 
into your pipe and smoke ’em.”’ 

ED. D. PEARSALL. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 





GASTON COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 
Resolutions Favoring a Highway 


Commission for the Public Roads. 

—Officers Elected for Ensuing 

Year. 

Messrs. Editors: The Gaston Coun- 
ty Rural Letter Carriers’ Association 
in session at Mt. Holly Sept. 7, added 


three new members, namely: R. 
W. Dunn, G. D. McKee, J. R. Tit- 
man. Every carrier in the County 


but one now belongs to the Associ- 
ation, and we have eighteen mem- 
bers. 

A committee on roads was ap- 
pointed and the following resolutions 
were adopted by the comimttee: 

Resolved, 1. That we _ favor for 
Gaston County a commission known 
as a public highway commission. 

2. That said commission shall 
have complete control Over all road 
work done in the county. 

3. That said commission shall be 
separate and apart from the County 
Commissioners. 

4. That we believe that said com- 
mission should be non-political and 
that they should be apointed for 
an indefinite time. 

5. We urge that all roads traveled 
by mail carriers be made public 
highways, and that they be kept up 
by the county. 

6. We earnestly favor a re-survey 


of part of the roads in Gaston 
County. 
At this meeting officers for the 


next year were appointed, viz: 
President.—T. C, Smith. 
Vice President—J. H. Carson. 
Secretary and Treas 
Kaiser. 
The next meeting will be held at 
Gastonia, N. C., on May 30, 1909. 


GASTON. 


B. 








When chicks have looseness of the 
bowels, give them a little tea. Tea 
that has been boiled is too strong 
with tannin. Give them a little ata 
time and repeat the dose from day 
to day as necessary. Such tea as is 
good for a person to drink will be 
the right kind for chicks. 


THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, Sept. 





Cotton, best grades .............—. 
Off grades 





26, 1908, 
9 to9 1-6 
6 to7 


RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported b 


E. K. Vietor & Co. 
bacco, 


Sept. 26, 


, Leaf To- 


ips, Stems and Scraps.) 
Richmond, Va., 


1908. 


Transactions in old tobacco are 
very small according to our best in- 
formation. 

Receipts of primings still continue 


very 


up 


There 


our 


for everything 


quotations. 


large and the prices are well 
with character. 
are no changes to make in 
The weather con- 


tinues dry and favorable for that 
part of the crop that remains out. 


Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 








Common 1334 My 6) B4@ 814 
Medium -——~_____ | s@nni, 94@10'4 
Good 2514 @40'4|1154@1554 








Cutters. 


Smokers. 





NE Second-hand Tornado 
Ensilage Cutter for sale. 


OcCONEECHEE Far, Durham,N.C . 































There 
are broad 
opportunities 
inthe U.S. Civil 
Service for Ameri- 
can men and women 

over 18. Life-long posi- 
tions are granted to thous- § 
andsevery year. We enable you 
to qualify in your own home at 
small cost to passany Civil Service Ex- 
amination. Get free Civil Service Book. 
International Corres. Schools, Box [161 Scranton, Pa. | 


GET THE ener PEA HULLER 


t costs less than any other 
me gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have @ specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y- 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 















OOM TAG .dsneemencecmane 
Medium. 
Good 





10:4@i2"4| 9:4@10% 
184@1414|10'4@1114 
4@214\1114@134 
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Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
Com moni 634@ 934] 64@ 8% 
MOGI cans ccoemmeunsuene | 954 1674 84@l1 
Good 1034@1234|11 @12% 
WEP POPS conc ccc ccccnces [1557 £9) 1234@1634 
Common Primmgs_____._....-..-- 1 to 3% 
Gcod to Fine Primings......_....- 4 to 6 





she ALL MIXED FEEDS 


Unhusked corn, husked ears, 
shelled corn and all grains there 
is no mill made ~ for speed, 
easy running and comp ete 
grinding equals the 












NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strictly wholesale not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: : 
Fancy 84% to ie 
eer PPTING veieantiennanuassce by to : 

‘4 
Machine picked__._...--._-.-.. B,to 3% 
ch Bigto 


Bun 
Spanish POGNCRiiccccanicnnnnn TS WW 


Norfolk, Va., 


















































Sept. 26, 1908 


CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, 8.C., Aug. 27, = 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed... .__-.. 10% 
' 8. Bellies, packed 
D. 8. Butts. 7 we a4 
Batter—Creamery------------------ 26 
Hams—Choice,ast tosize and brand 14% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces .........--.-. 10 to 1044 
ae. meal $2 10 
Meal, Common 2 
Hay—Timothy 98 to 1 10 
ae, ae SPEED ccnmneennesenes — £0 
mixed 92 
Oate—tlipped white.-_------ pieande 68 
reek Cease corn, per bushel... 95 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds -_... $1 60 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds -.._ 1 6&0 
Corn, bran, per 100 ae iain 1 10 
Middlings, per 100 pounds....... 1 60 
Hulls, per 1 a 60 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. ._..........- 39% 
Cotton Ties—Pieced —.._... _._... 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties $1 05 
—2 pounds 1h 
Figur—Spring wheat patent ._._- $5 50 tob 6 
Patent 5 00 to& 2 
Straight 460 to5 2 
Choice 400 to4 % 




















By Mail 


Yon can buy custom-made 
yak-tanned harness direct from 


You save two profits—the jobbe 
and dealer’s. Write for our new 


save. 
and we leave you to be the judge. 


to-day and ask for catalogue V. 
THE KING HARNESS CO. 
14 Lake St., Owego, Tioga Co., N 







‘our factory at wholesale prices. 


lustrated catalogue and see for your- 
self just how much money you can 
All our harness is guaranteed, 


you’re not satisfied, money back. Every 
farmer should have our booklet. Write 


r’s 
il- 


if 


- ¥. 












BUSINESS - 


neces ) 
STOCK, $30 


0,000, 
ts = n you think of going to school, 
write for Cata!ogue and Special Of- 


fers of cal oe Business and Shorthand Schools, 


Addr 


ess J. H 


Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. 
We ‘a1s0 teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


KING. President King’s Business College, 





Hulls and c 


THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


leans 5 to 8 







KELLY 


. . . 
Grinding Mills 
New double cutters, force 
feed, never choke. Use 25 
= r cent less power than 
widisle Six sizes. 
Eipesteliy proen Raaeline engine 
The Duplex Mill & Mig. &., Box 12, ee pringtivid) Ohio 











bushe.s peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas = Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, 

built. never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for ' 
Quick O:ders. SANDERS MFG. 


3, 
CO.. Dalton, Ga. 





FOR SALE. 
good cistern, out! 


Large comfortable dwelling with 


1ouses, one good tenant 


house, 
nine acres of good land. 
town 
payments. 


pecan grove. 


On main line I. C. R. R. 


and good water. 1 
One-half mile from 
Price $2,500, one-fifth cash, balance easy 


Twenty- 


Town bas; 





three churches and good graded school. 
dress The Simpson Mer. Co.. 


Terry, Miss. 


well | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ad- | 






Gana in 10 ae 


BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
withit than 2 menin any other way, and doit easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
end testimonials from thousands. First order secures co Addresa 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE C 
168-164 E. Harrison Street, rs Anne Ulinolse 








“UTTLE 
GIANT”’ 


PLANER, MATCHER AND MOULDER. 


Will plane up to 18 inches in width, and up to 6 
inches in thickness. Unequaled for matching and 
moulding in medium and small planing mills and 
eabinet shops. Capacity 5,600 to_ 10,000 feet per day. 
Solid forged steel cylinder head. True fee d. Accu- 
Finest babbitting. Machine thoroughly 
For further particulars wr ite 


rate action. 
tested be sae shipping. 
JIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of: ‘Gibbes Guaranteed een y,” All kinds 
Box 1280, Co_uMBIA, 8S. 











American Centrifugal Pumps ae==3 
GUARANTEED t 
Highest mechanical 
efficiency. 
Saves 25% of 
power over all 
other pumps. 
Give us your 
pump specifi- 
cations. 
i “cai 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


Aurora, Ill.,U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: 
Chicago, Ill., First National Bank Building. 
New York, N. Y., 2-4 Stone St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 305 Market St. 
New Orleans, La., J. H. Menge & Co. 
Dallas, Texas. Joplin. Mo. 


UMPS WATER 


Day and Night Automatioally 


Low in first cost, easy ees no expense 
praca operate, any capacity desired for Country 

Homes, Farms, Dairies, Gardens, Irrigation, 
Town Plants, Railroad Tanks, "ete. 


Rife Hydraulic Rams 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot of 
fall. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Over 
7,000 in use. If there isastream, spring 
or pond within a mile— 

[ Write For Free Plans and Book. 
Getour Free Trial Offer. 


Rife Engine Go. 
2180Trinity Bidg. 
NEW YORK 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











(S EGGS, $1.50;FOR SETTING OF 15 






S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
noorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
2 $1.25 for 13. 
= Send for folder, it’s free. 


”NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs . $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - 

Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


5 ) WHITE INDIANS FOR SALE. 


The birds that Jay the year round, and 
the finest bird for table use that can 
be raised. J. W 








Monroe, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS—I have for 
sale a few pullets and cockerels, good frying 
size at $1.00 each. One and two year old hens 
at $1.50 each. Several nice trios $5.00. Oak Hill 





Poultry Farm, N. A. Hartsfield, Prop.. Wyatt, 
N.C. 4 





COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 
We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 


Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

Hiewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md, 














All letters to advertisers should 
becarefully addressed. It ts im- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Ia the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 





Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions -f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
fanboy and business man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


{WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Spurs for Poultrymen 


Good profits come only from good 
stock. 

It costs as much to keep a poor 
hen as a good one. 

Lazy hens are worthless as lazy 
men. Send them to the pot. 


Do not try to raise lice and to get 


profit from chickens in the same hen-| 


house. 

When hens have stopped laying, 
a change of feed will often start the 
eggs again. 

Do not hope for big returns when 
the diet of fowls is confined to any 
single grain. 

Milk is a superior food for laying 
hens, and the dairy and the poultry 
yard can be worked profitably to- 
gether. 

Have plenty of grit all the time 
where chickens can get it. It will 
give better returns than the same 
amount of money or work spent for 
getting feed. 


A common cause of soft-shelled 
eggs is that the hens have become 
too fat. To reduce the fat, cut down 
the starchy feed and make the hens 
work for what they get. 


A hen that is laying well requires 





about twice as much food as one that 


is not laying. Do not forget this, 
and still expect the layers to keep 
shelling out the eggs weeks ata 
time. 


Cleanliness is of great value at all 
seasons; but as fall approaches with 
a tendency toward disease, cleanli- 
ness becomes more valuable. 


Do not try to carry too many hens 
through the winter. Select only the 
best, and then give them the good 
care they deserve. 


Do not be changing about from 
one breed to another, but try to im- 
prove whatever standard-bred breed 
you may have a start with. 


When selecting winter layers, re- 
member that old hens commence to 
lay late and leave off early. Well- 
developed pullets that were not 
hatched so early as to moult before 
winter sets in produce the most win- 
ter eggs. 

The census of 1870 showed the av- 
erage of thirty eggs per hen yearly, 
while the census of 1900, thirty 
years later, showed the average to 
be seventy eggs per hen. The aver- 
age had more than doubled in those 
thirty years. Those who are still 
fooling along with the average of 
1870 say that hens eat their heads 
off, and believe it. 








Don’t Cross Standard Poultry Breeds. 





It is Enough to Give a Real Poultryman the Shivers, Says Uncle Jo, to 
See a Flock of Chickens Whose Owner Has the Crossing Habit—Get a 


Breed You Like and Keep it Pure. 


Messrs. Editors: Crossing the dif- 
ferent breeds of standard-bred poul- 
try causes more of the incongruous 
elements of inharmony than can be 
found in any other product of na- 
ture. All ordinary laws of beauty 
and harmony are set aside when the 
second or third cross has been made. 
Anyone with a particle of taste gets 
the shivers when he passes by a 
flock of chickens whose owner has 
the crossing habit. No matter if the 
cross is between two pure breeds, the 
offspring are mongrels, and as such, 
they are rated. <A great many be- 
lieve that by making one cross they 
gain some desirable quality. Having 
once started, they seem to have a 
mania for crossing to see what they 
can make out of it. 


The Downward Path, 


A man begins, perhaps with Leg- 
horns. They lay well enough, but 
the size does not suit him, and so 
he crosses with Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. After a while he finds that 
what he gained in_ size he lost in 
color of eggs, and also through the 
cross he has more broody hens than 
formerly. His hens losing time de- 
creases the output of eggs, and he 
blames the Plymouth Rock and de- 
cides that Rhode Island Reds are 
what he wants. Instead of buying 
a trio like a sensible man, he gets a 
male, jerks the head off his Plymouth 
Rock and installs the Red in his 
place. This cross does not suit him 
long, because he has not got what he 
first went after, a larger carcass; 
and so he gets a Buff Cochin male. 


A Mongrel Mingling of Many Kinds. 


Now, he certainly has reached the 
limit. ‘‘Joseph’s coat,’’ or ‘‘Jacab’s 





ringed streaked cattle,’’ were a shade 





to them in the mingling of colors, to 
say nothing of the legs, which are a 
circus sight of themselves, being a 
mixture of feathered and smooth, 
yellow, and dark slate. Combs also 
are of various shapes and sizes— 
rose, pea, and single. The flesh.is 
neither one nor another, and the 
whole combination is an eye-sore to 
any lover of poultry. It is pertinent 
to ask, What has he gained by these 
crosses? He has worked against all 
natural laws to get something that 
nobody else wants at any price, and 
if at any time he should want to sell 
out and his poultry are not fat 
enough for table use he is up against 
a hard proposition. 


Antiquated Ideas on Breeding. 


Perhaps you think the above is 
overdrawn. If you do, take a trip 
through the country for an hour or 
two in any agricultural com- 
munity and see if the old man is not 
speaknig by the book. I can find a 
dozen such flocks. It is utterly im- 
possible to tell what breed predomi- 
nates. I know that some of these 
crosses are the results of antiquated 
ideas on inbreeding. A great many 
people have the idea that all pure- 
bred chickens are inbred, and that to 
have healthy, vigorous stock they 
must get fresh blood every year. Not 
satisfied with that, they carry the 
idea further and say it must be an- 
other breed or the poultry will de- 
generate. 

That the idea is wrong, plays no 
part with those who believe in it. 
People have a right to their opin- 
ions, but it would certainly pay 
those who are afraid of inbreeding 
to inform themselves as to the ways 
of breeders of blooded stock from 
the fastest racer down to chickens. 





—_—_——....., 
LL, 


Every pure breed of animals or poy). 
try has been brought to the present 
high standard of perfection by ju- 
dicious inbreeding of the “fittest.” 
Poultry breeders of long standing 
know of no other way to secure the 
perpetuity of form, plumage, color, 
and other qualities that belong to 
any of the pure breeds. 
UNCLE Jo. 





Is the little flock a good invest- 
ment? With its other advantages, 
does it pay a cash profit? With any 
kind of stock—horses, cows, sheep 
and feathered fowls, no doubt there 
are both sorts. There are some that 
are always ‘eating their heads off,” 
others that earn a good living and 
something over for their owner, 
Only exact acounts will invariably 
show “which is which.” 





A little flock of poultry as an ap- 
purtenance of the country home may 
be considered from various points of 
view. It is unquestionably a con- 
venience. A perpetual supply of 
fresh eggs, with fryers in season and 
a pair of cocks or an old hen for the 
pot at command when the threshers 
come or company drops in, will have 
a very important bearing on _ prob- 
lems culinary. 













Helps the horses. 


Saves the wagon. 









\ 
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VA Axle Grease 
hasalong 
wearing quality, 
which makes it the 
most economical of all 


f lubricants. Especially 
adapted to heavy wagons 
and hard teaming. Ask your 
dealer for Mica Axle Grease. 
ff STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


~~ 
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Iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 

Raleigh, - . = 
Catalogue free. 


And 


We pay the freight. 








N.C. 
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How to Get Green Grass on Your Lawn. 


A correspondent from Scotland 


County wants to know how to get 
a lawn. He says that his land is a 
clay loam, and was grown in peas 
and other legumes for three years 
preparing for grass. He used a com- 
plete fertilizer and some lime and 
sowed a seedsman’s mixture of lawn 
grass. It was beautiful in winter but 
py the 10th of July there was noth- 
ing left but clover except in shady 
spots. He broke it again in the fall 
and sowed blue grass seed till the 
earth was grey, and got a good stand 
till July, when it went again although 
watered well. He is weary, but will 
do anything to get a lawn. Parties 
having Bermuda can, with water, 
keep it green all summer; but itis a 
nuisance to have on one’s place, and 
he dreads having to take the Ber- 
muda. 

I think if he will turn up the clay 


on top this fall and sow five bushels | 


per acre of a mixture of blue grass 
and red top, and will studiously avoid 
white clover he may be able to get 
agood sod. ut you must have the 
clay and the deep breaking. White 
clover, which is in all the so-called 
lawn mixtures has been the ruin of 
many a lawn, for it grows and 
smothers the grass out and then dies 





|}out itself. Never use white clover 
| on a lawn and never sow the seeds- 
| men’s mixtures. Get the extra clean 
;blue grass and red top, and sow 
|plenty of seed after the deepest sort 
/of loosening of the soil and turning 
up of clay. 

You can make a good lawn of Ber- 
muda and Texas blue grass mixed, 
and better by sowing the Bermuda 
seed than by planting the cuttings. 
I would for these prepare the land 
well and check it out two feet each 
way and at every cross plant a pinch 
of Texas blue grass seed, as it is so 
matted together with a sort of spider 
web growth that you cannot sow 
it easily. Then sow the Bermud2 
thickly over all and rake in well. 
Plant the Texas grass this fall and 
sow the Bermuda in the spring. 
Bermuda is hot weather grass and 
will not thrive in shade. Texas blue 
grass is a winter grass and will not 
make much show in summer, but 
gets green as the Bermuda gets 
brown. But if you break the land 
15 inches deep and get the clay on 
top and fertilize it, I think that you 
can get the lawn with the Kentucky 
| blue grass and red top, and if one- 
|third the mixture is Perennial rye 
|grass it will not be amiss. 

W. F. MASSEY. 











Learn to Whip Your Garden Foes. 


Insect Enemies of Your Garden and 


Truck Crops Destroy the Fruits of 


Your Labor and Eat Up Your Profits—Why Not Learn to Control th 


Pests? 
A more wide spread _ practical 
knowledge of the methods for suc- 


cessfully fighting the garden and crop 
pests is one of the needs of our 
people. To aid such, farmers and 
farmer’s wives (who so often do the 
gardening), and the truck growers, 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion has issued a Bulletin on ‘‘Some 
Insect Enemies of Garden Crops.”’ 
It is Number 197, is written by Prof. 
R. I. Smith, Entomologist, and con- 
tains 64 pages. 

This bulletin contains much infor- 
mation of interest and value to all 
who are interested in keeping garden 
vegetables protected from insects. It 
is well illustrated, and is written in 
a manner easily understood by every 
one, even those who have very little, 
if any, intimate knowledge of the 
habits and appearance of these inju- 
rioas garden pests. 


Do You Know Your Enemies When 
You See Them? 


It points out the reason why, for 
instance, a poison is needed to kill 
cue kind of insect, while something 
like kerosene that kills by contact, 
must be used against another. . It 
then goes on to mention the major- 
ity of the principal insects affecting 
garden crops, such as those that oc- 
cur on asparagus, heans, collards, 
cantaloupes, squash, Irish potatoes, 
Sweet corn and others. The writer 
of the bulletin did not attempt to 
mention and describe every insect 
that might at times attack each crop, 
but only those that frequently appear 
énd damage the crops more or less 
severely, : 

Most of the insect remedies and 
Methods advised for destroying these 
bests are ones that the gardener may 
apply without undue cost and none 
require much expenditure of money 
for machinery or materials. It is 
pointed out repeatedly, however, that 
with inexpensive spray pumps and 
the intelligent use of poison and con- 
tact sprays, much of the damage now 


ocurring 
vented. 


annually might be pre- 


Learn the Simple Remedies 

To the truck grower raising col- 
lards and cabbage for markets the 
suggestions relative to the control 
cf insects affecting these and relat- 
ed crops will be found of considerable 
vaiue. To the grower who does not 
know the value of common soap 
as a remedy for cabbage lice, or that 
Paris green, properly applied to cab- 
bage and collard, is safe, and a sure 
remedy for worms that devour the 
leaves, this bulletin may be the 
means of saving many dollars. Ter- 
rapin bugs—that ever-present pest— 
are discussed, and the methods of 
trapping and otherwise destroying 
the first spring brood, as well as the 
use of kerosene emulsion when plants 
become badly infested, are shown to 
be both effective and practicable. 

Cantaloupe and cucumber growers 
will find in this bulletin a discus- 
sion of the habits and life history of 
the cantaloupe borer, also known as 
the pickle worm, and will learn how 
squash plants are use for a trap, also 
that poison sprays on the young 
plants will aid in preventing the 
worms from becoming abundant. The 
squash bug, striped cucumber beetle, 
melon lice, and stalk borer are also 
mentioned and remedies suggested. 


The Use 





of Lime—Paris 

Kerosene. 

Every gardener will find something 
of interest in the bulletin—some in- 
sect remedy that he probably never 
tried, and suggestions that may 
prove of much value. 

The last pages are devoted to di- 
rections for preparaing the standard 
sprays, such as Paris green, arsenate 
of lead, Bordeaux mixture, and ar- 
senicals, and the use of poisons in 
dry form. The one recommendation 
to use Paris green with lime in water 
to prevent unnecessary burning of 
foliage is well worth the trouble of 
reading the bulletin. Full directions 
will be found for making kerosene 


Green— 








The Last Call 


We have been telling you all 
along to use not less than 
6 per cent. of Potash in your 


wheat fertilizer. 

We have told you how to add 6 per cent. of Potash to bone or phos- 
phate, by mixing 100 Ibs. of either with 15 lbs. of Muriate of Potash. 
- Have you arranged to do this! To increase your wheat crop at a 
cost of less than 10 cents per bushel? 

If not, telephone to your dealer to get the Potash at once—or, to 
furnish you with a 2-8-6 fertilizer for your wheat—equally good for rye. 

Potash is profit. But next week we may be too late to get the goods 
delivered in time for use. Therefore, do it zow. 


Send for Our Books, containing facts about soil, 
crops, manures and fertilizers. Mailed free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Candler Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
New York—93 Nassau Street Chicago= Monadnock Building 





BUYING Dro fit! @~ 


Whatever price you pay for a White Hickory 
Wagon, you buy ata profit, and self protection de- 
mands that you purchase a_ White Hickory. 
When you buy an established article, with a 
reputation made over a course of years, backed 
by a definite, monied guarantee, you protect 
yourself absolutely! 


For the past two decades, our wagons have ; 
given perfect satisfaction, and we still maintain those high 
standards and ideals which made its fame. Furthermore, we have 
kept pace with progress by installing every new invention toh ai 
works out higher perfection of any detail in wagon construction. 


i i i log. If 

Ask your nearest dealer especially for a White Hickory cata f 

he is oul of them, write direct for one, and study it carefully before 
purchasing any other make. This is your greatest self protection. 
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Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 


f money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 
Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA: 
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emulsion so that it can be used to kill!a _leetle absent-minded.’’—Every- 
soft bodied insects without at the; body’s Magazine. 

same time injuring the plants on 
which they occur. 

Learn to whip your garden foes. 
Send a postal card to the Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C., ask for 
free bulletin No. 197, and in a few 
days you will get a copy by mail. It 
is more valuable than many books 
you would have to pay a big price 
for. 





A Court-Room Anecdote. 


The Jedge—Is yo’ name Immanuel 
Baxter? 

Immanuel—Yassah. 

The Jedge—Well, you are charged 
by Officer Tucker with Stealing a side 
of bacon at Walters’ store last night. 

Immanuel—Ah wants ter file a 
alibi. 

The Jedge—What for? 

Immanuel—Ah don’t know, seh; 

Rufus Choate once endeavored to|Mistah Reg’nald James—he’s a col’d 
make a witness give an illustration |lawyeh—he done tol’ me ter say dat. 
of absent-mindedness. The Jedge—Oh, I see. But why 

“Wal,” said the witness cautious-|didn’t you steal a ham? They’re 
ly, “I should say that a man who|better than sides. 
thought he’d left his watch to hum, Immanuel—They wasn’t no hams 
an’ took it out’n his pocket to se2|down dah. 
if he had time to go hum to get it— The Jedge—tThirty days.—Cleve- 
I should say that that feller was!'land Leader. 





Absent Minded. 
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Fraud in Seeds--How to Guaad Against It 


A crop of alfalfa is not infrequent- | 
ly lost because dodder seed were} 
among the alfalfa seed sown. Some-| 
times the stand of alfalfa might be} 
saved by very prompt and vigorous} 
work, but it would be expensive in| 
any case. Prevention is far better | 
than a cure, also easier. If one) 
does not feel enough confidence in | 
himself to sift out the dodder seed, 
he ought to resort to some other plan | 
of making sure of what he is doing. | 
Dodder seed are very small and like- 
ly to escape detection by the unas- 
sisted eye; but a lens brings them in- 
to easy view. <A_ sieve of twenty 
meshes per inch will let free dodder 
seed through but not alfalfa seed. 


The Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, will promptly report on 
samples of alfalfa seed as to adulter- 
ants and the presence of dodder. The 
benefit this report may be is so great 
that a large number who plant al- 
falfa should send samples to the De- 
partment for reports. 
much to seed alfalfa well, to neglect 
inexpensive, precautions against fail- 
ure. 


‘8 
Those who purchase seed of alfal- 
fa, red clover, and grass should ob- 


tain circular, No. 26, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the adulter- 


ation and misbranding of these kinds | 


of seeds. Some startling facts are 
shown. For instance, some 
houses sending out seeds for Ken- 


It costs too! 


seed | 


not listed among the crooked ones. 
There are some seed firms in St. 
Louis that have been doing more or 
less business in the South is the near- 
est approach, according to the list 
mentioned, of Southern seed houses 
being in the bad class. The circular 
does not say from how many seed 
houses samples of seed have been 
tested but it is to be supposed that 
they have tested seeds from Southern 
houses. In any case, we shall give 
Southern seedsmen credit for being 
innocent till they are shown guilty. 
By the way, this is a good reason 
why Southern seedsmen should be 
patronized. If any of them should 
go wrong, they will be discovered as 
sure as samples are tested by the De- 
partment. A merchant can be ex- 
cused for an innocent mistake, but 
the time of farmers is too valuable 
for them to be humbugged by a class 
of men who should know what they 
are selling or quit trying to sell it. 
CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





Using Lime to Prevent Smut. 

Messrs. Editors: I think your 
paper a superior agricultural paper. 
However, I hope you will not object 
to a suggestion from me, that is: to 
get the farmers to think ahead of 
| wheat sowing time how to prevent 
smut in their wheat. It would be 
a good idea to publish the standard 
treatments and urge their use. 

I will give you the plan I adopt 
| with my seed wheat. I clean the 


a 








Editor Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Sir: 
lately thinking some good farme 


sale, but so far in vain. 
Fuleaster and Red or 


new seed. 


Concord, N. C. 





WHY DOESN’T SOME ONE ADVERTISE WHEAT?. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
I have been watching 


I want about 100 bushels seed wheat 
Golden Chaff white wheat. 
varieties that do well in our section, but several bad years in 
succession have deteriorated ours. 
You can insert a short notice in your paper for me. 


your advertising columns 


r would advertise seed wheat for 
These are two 
That is why I wish to get 


Yours truly, 
JNO. P. ALLISON. 











tucky blue grass have. palmed off 
seeds that were not in the least what 
they purported to be. Canada blue 
grass has been a common substitute 
with this kind of seed merchants. 
Canada blue grass has also been sold 
under the name of meadow foscue, 
and by a considerable number of seed 
houses. Mixtures consisting largely 
of chess have been sold under the 
same name. 

These rascally houses (it is not to 
be supposed that they were wholly 
ignorant of what they were selling) 
have caused great loss to those who 
bought seeds from them. After a 
farmer had gone to the trouble of 
preparing the land for sowing and 
had spent his money for seed, he 
would not get the crop he wanted to 
raise. He might also get his land 
infested with plant pests that would 
cause great expense before he could 
get rid of them. The Department is 
doing a good work in sampling seed 
and publishing in circulars the names 
and addresses of seed merchants who 
have failed to do what they should 
have done. If the farmer will take 
as much interest in the matter and 
ask the Department for the circular, 
he will be pretty safe against fraud 
perpetrated by such merchants in the 
future. 

Js 

It can be said, to the credit of 

Southern seed houses, that they are 


wheat thoroughly. Then to every 
ten bushels of wheat I put in one 
peck of slacked lime three or four 
weeks before sowing and shovel it 
in thoroughly, it is then ready for 
sowing. I have followed this plan 
for the past ten or fifteen years and 
have been successful. 

I am in the milling business and 
find that there is more smut in the 
wheat this year than I have seen for 
a number of years. 

A. 'G. POOL, 

Halifax Co., Va. 





Live Stock Books—You Can Trace Up 
the Records of Your Blooded 
Stock. 

Messrs. Editors: The State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station is now well equipped with 
most of the leading live stock record 
books of this country. Any breeders 
of the State caring to make use of 
these can do so at any time, either in 
person or by writing to the Animal 
Husbandry Department. If you have 
any pure bred stock entitled to regis- 
tration, and the quality merits, you 
should attend to such matters. It 
will be time well spent in making 
such registration. Understand, how- 
ever, if you intend to register your 
animals, it will be necessary to write 
to the National Organization, but any 
other matters you care to trace, can 
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Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 
(Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Does what roofing ought to do—gives 
you absolute weather-protection all the 
year ’round. Outlives every other ready 
roofing. Doesn’t dry-out, rot, crack, or 
break. 

Keeps out heat and cold. Resists fire. Is 
proof against lightning. Can be laid on any 
surface; and by any handy man. Cement and 


nails in every roll. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
for the hemisphere trade-mark. 


THE BARBER ASP 


Mineral and smooth surface. Look 
Write for Book 58 indsamples, free. 


HALT PAVING COM PANY 


Largest producers of asphalt. and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 

















Sent To You For A 


ORNIS Year’s Free -Trial 


Then Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 265,000 peopie have saved frome2to Ff 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. ere is our offer. - 
You select any of the latest,choicest Cornish 
styles of instruments,—we place it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
make up your mind to keep it. You state 
our own terms, taking two years to pay 
f needed. That’s the Cornish plan in brief. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
chargeyou-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
© New Cornish Book shows the 
f choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explaius everything you 
We save you $100 and more on should know before buying any instrument. gaye one-third—buy 
the purchase of a piano. It shows why you cannot buy any other fine on the Cornish plan, 


organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. ms 
nd have. CORNISH ¢0. Washington, N. J. 
e 


You should have this book before buying any piano or 
Established Over 56 Years 
Big Buggy Book Free 


organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. 
‘Our new:Catalog shows and describes 
100 styles;of 


VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you ‘of from $20.00 to [$40.00 
in middlemen’s'profits 
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“We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them s 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. e also guarantee 
safe delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


——S 


O. 


Golden Eagle Buggy C 








VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per jacre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
farms. We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, NoJbette 

land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on as 31 +s 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Meck!enburg Co., Virginia. 


TQNICKERBOCKER TAMMERLE 
SHOT 


if 
on 














be taken up at this office. Your cor-| 
respondence is invited, in order that | 
we may become better acquainted | 
with the stock breeders and the con-}| 


| S Ay YP 
ditions under which they are work- | S182 VAT 
ing. R. S. CURTIS, | “AN = AL 


Z 
North Carolina College of Agricul- | 
ture, West Raleigh, N. C. | 


ORNAMENTAL WIRE ano STEEL FENCE 


Cc ean than woo i, 
combining strength 
: = dart. For lawns, 9 J 
ig churches,cemeteries | $ | 
for FREE ry 
TALOG. Address 
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| Every part of this gun is Drop Forged 

| highly polished and case hardened. 

The Cocking Mechanism is simple and strong. 
Fitted with D. & E. fore-end and automatic safety. 
12 or 16 gauge. Guns of all grades at special 








prices. Write for large gun catalog. 


| BOURNE & BOND, 343 Market Street, Loulsvilie, Ky. 








When writing advertisers please mention 


























f THE WARD FENCE CO., Li it 


Box 729 Decatur,Ind | this paper. 
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